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ABSTRACT 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  public  discussion  concerning 
changes  in  the  educational  system  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  since  the 
death  of  Premier  Maurice  Duplessis.  This  discussion  has  been  sufficient 
to  warrant  a  detailed  study  of  the  situation  in  an  attempt  to  discover 
just  what  has  actually  happened  in  Quebec  education. 

The  primary  source  of  material  for  this  study  consisted  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  Reports,  newspapers  (Le  Devoir)  and  reviews  ( Relations, 

L 'Enseiqnement  and  .Le  Magazine  Macleans )  published  between  September, 

1959,  and  June,  1963.  This  material  was  examined  for  indications  of 
changes  in  practice  and  policy  as  related  to  educational  authorities, 
students  and  teachers. 

It  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  shift  of  power  in  educational 
affairs  from  the  Provincial  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Youth,  with  the 
Minister  using  his  influence  to  implement  better  coordination  and  planning. 
Educational  legislation  enacted  after  1959  indicated  a  desire  for  objec¬ 
tivity,  universality  and  the  removal  of  undesirable  political  interference. 
It  was  also  clear  that  with  the  establishment  of  a  Royal  Commission,  and 
the  "preaching  trips"  of  the  Minister  of  Youth  throughout  the  province,  the 
government  intended  to  put  educational  matters  on  a  more  democratic  basis. 

Increased  grants,  extension  of  the  franchise  in  the  election  of 
school  commissioners  and  greater  freedom  from  political  interference  were 
among  the  beneficial  changes  made  at  the  local  level.  The  local  school 
boards  were  made  much  more  functional  with  the  initiation  of  overall 


planning  and  centralization. 


IV 


There  were  a  number  of  major  developments  affecting  students, 
such  as  the  new  compulsory  attendance  law,  student  allowances,  free  text¬ 
books,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  and  value  of  bursaries.  Primary  and 
secondary  school  curricula  were  remodelled  in  an  attempt  to  accommodate 
the  different  needs  of  individual  students. 

Additional  evidence  of  a  new  trend  in  Quebec  education  was  found 
in  the  implementation  of  measures  intended  to  raise  the  status  of  teachers. 
The  centralization  of  normal  schools,  higher  standards  of  certification, 
increased  bursaries,  automatic  membership  in  the  teachers'  association, 
and  the  amendment  of  Article  232  of  the  School  Law  considerably  reinforced 
the  position  of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  scope  of  this  study  was  such  that  no  concerted  attempt  was  made 
to  discover  all  the  motivating  forces  underlying  these  changes  in  Quebec 
education.  However,  the  available  evidence  suggested  that  the  govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  Church,  prompted  by  the  people,  have  brought  about  an 
educational  revolution  in  Quebec. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Since  the  death  of  Quebec  Premier  Maurice  Duplessis,  the  various 
mass  communication  media  of  the  province  have  quite  frequently  appeared 
to  be  open  forums  for  a  great  many  politicians,  journalists,  and  educa¬ 
tors,  to  speak  of  a  dynamic  renewal,  a  fundamental  change,  and  even  a 
complete  revolution  in  Quebec.  Within  a  few  days  after  Paul  Sauve'  became 
premier,  a  provincial  cabinet  minister  observed  that  government  was  "no 
longer  the  work  of  one  man  alone,  but  that  of  a  team."l  Two  years  later 

the  editor  of  _Le  Devoir,  Andre'  Laurendeau,  wrote: 

After  the  long  Duplessistic  sleep,  the  1959-60  session  was  a 
relief.  Putting  aside  the  party  question,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  legislation  passed  this  year  has  accelerated  the 
renadss-anbfe.  •  There  are  indications  the  Liberals  are  continuing 
and  improving  the  work  begun  by  Paul  Sauve^  while  the  Union 
Nationale  is  returning  to  Duplessism.^ 

Relations  spoke  of  ".  .  .the  winter  of  the  past  regime  and  the  spring  of 

O 

the  new  one."  The  general  view  seemed  to  be  that  the  new  spirit  in 
Quebec  was  not  so  much  due  to  a  political  party  change  as  it  was  to  the 
death  of  a  single  individual  who  had  a  sincere  but  nevertheless  dicta¬ 
torial  and  narrow  view  of  what  should  constitute  French  Canada. 


^News  item  in  Le  Devoir.  September  19,  1959,  p.  1. 

2 

Editorial  in  _Le  Devoir,  June  13,  1961,  p.  4. 

o 

Jacques  Cousineau,  s.j.,  "La  liberte  aux  instituteurs, " 
Relations,  231  (March,  I960),  p.  68. 


' 
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General  Purpose 

What  has  really  happened  in  Quebec?  Were  all  the  statements 
about  improvement,  change,  renewal,  and  revolution  merely  part  of  a 
political  debate  in  which  a  few  vocal  elements  in  the  province  were 
paying  lip-service  to  the  idea  of  progress,  or  were  there  concrete 
changes  in  Quebec  after  the  death  of  Duplessis? 

More  specifically,  and  this  is  the  object  of  this  study,  can  we 
find  evidence  to  indicate  a  change,  or  a  new  trend  in  Quebec  education 
since  1959?  Time  alone  will  supply  the  final  answer,  but  a  much  clearer 
picture  of  the  actual  situation  should  come  to  light  after  a  close  exami¬ 
nation  and  comparison  of  education  in  Quebec  before  and  after  September 
1959*  This  general  problem  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following 
questions . 

Sub-Purposes 

1.  Has  the  formal  structure  of  the  system  changed?  Has  there 
been  a  shift  in  powers?  What  is  the  state  of  local  powers,  finance, 
centralization? 

2.  What  improvements,  if  any,  have  there  been  for  the  students? 
Has  there  been  a  move  toward  a  more  democratic  system  of  enrollment, 

or  are  many  high  schools  still  just  for  the  elite?  Has  the  program  of 
studies  changed  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  changing  and 
expanding  world? 

3.  What  changes,  if  any,  have  there  been  in  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  in  their  status? 
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4.  Who  was  responsible  for  any  changes?  the  government?  the 
church?  various  societies?  the  people? 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

This  study  has  been  limited  mainly  to  those  features  of  Quebec 
education  which  distinguished  it  from  the  systems  found  in  other  Cana¬ 
dian  provinces,  and  has  been  concerned  primarily  with  the  French  Catholic 
Public  School  system.  The  importance  of  this  principal  element  of  the 
Quebec  school  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  must  serve  a  population  of 
more  than  five  million. 

Also  included  in  the  whole  scope  of  Quebec  education  are  the 
English  Catholic  and  English  Protestant  systems.  These,  however,  include 
only  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  are  very  similar  to  the 
pattern  followed  in  other  provinces.  French  Protestant  education  in 
Quebec  is  just  beginning,  and  represents  less  than  three  thousand 
students.  Classical  colleges  are  private  institutions,  and  are  not  taken 
into  account  in  this  study  except  in  cases  where  there  have  been  attempts 
to  bring  them  under  government  control  and  include  them  in  the  public 
system.  Technical  and  professional  schools  were  also  excluded  as  they 
are  under  the  responsibility  of  different  ministers  or  societies,  with, 
of  course,  the  same  exception  as  noted  in  regard  to  classical  colleges. 

Sources  of  Data 

The  principal  sources  of  data  and  reference  material  used  in 
this  study  are:  the  official  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  of  the  Catholic  Committee  of  Public  Instruction; 
the  monthly  paper  of  La  Corporation  des  Instituteurs  catholiques  de  la 
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province  de  Quebec  (Quebec  Catholic  Teacher  Corporation);  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  Le  Devoir;  and  two  monthly  magazines,  Relations  and  Le  Magazine 
Maclean.  Each  of  these  publications  was  chosen  for  its  own  value,  and 
also  for  the  importance  each  has  attached  to  the  question  of  education. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction  Reports,  and  Catholic  Committee 
of  Public  Instruction  Reports  give  the  official  reports  of  all  laws, 
regulations,  and  directions  which  rule  French  Catholic  education  in 
Quebec. 

L  'Enseiqnement  is  the  official  journal  of  La  Corporation  des 
Instituteurs  catholiques  de  la  province  de  Quebec.  Anything  related  to 
education  in  the  French  Catholic  branch  of  the  Department,  including  the 
application  of  the  laws  and  regulations  throughout  the  province,  is 
correlated  and  analyzed  each  month  by  this  paper.  The  value  of  this 
publication  was  pointed  out  by  the  Educational  Courier,  the  official 
journal  of  the  Ontario  Teachers '  Federation. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  teachers'  magazines  on  the  continent 
.  .  .is  the  journal  of  the  French  Catholic  teachers  in  Quebec. 

.  .  .Since  its  foundation  a  decade  ago,  its  circulation  has  grown 
from  5,000  to  35,000.  This  is  an  infallible  test  of  whether  the 
teachers  believe  the  journal  is  serving  their  interests.  The 
exciting  story  of  the  growth  of  this  exciting  journal  is  a  large 
part  of  the  story  of  the  growth  of  teacher  organization  in  Quebec. 

If  big  educational  reforms  are  now  under  way  in  that  province, 
can  we  forget  the  share  of  L 'Enseignement  in  bringing  this  about? 

Here  is  a  powerful  example  of  how  a  teachers'  magazine  can  be 
influential  in  changing  the  course  of  events.4 

Le  Devoir  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable,  accurate  and 
objective  of  all  the  French  Canadian  newspapers.  It  is  a  political, 


4News  item  in  The  Educational  Courier,  January-February,  1962, 
pp.  63-65. 
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intellectual,  and  Catholic  daily  paper  without  any  particular  political 
affiliations,  which  accepts  a  wide  range  of  thinkers  from  atheists  to 
strong  Catholics,  including  socialists,  capitalists,  liberals  and  con¬ 
servatives.  The  following  statements  concerning  _Le  Devoir  are  represen¬ 
tative  of  comments  made  by  other  journalistic  organs. 

Many  people,  and  we  are  among  them,  are  often  in  disagreement 
with  the  ideas  expressed  in  _Le  Devoir.  .  .but  this  extraordinary 
free  tribune  is  effectively.  .  .expressing  our  people's  state  of 
soul.  .  .  . Le  Devoir  is  necessary  for  French-Canadians . ^ 

Le  Devoir  remains  in  the  best  tradition  of  Catholic  journalism 
.  .  .for  this  it  must  profess  a  complete  liberty  in  regard  to  any 
external  coercion  (State,  political  parties,  money  power  or  group 
power,  etc.)  also  any  internal  influence  (passions,  presumptions). 

.  .  .This  liberty  must  even  include  freedom  from  the  Church, 
meaning  the  powers  of  the  Church;  hierarchy,  religious  communities. 

.  .  .Then  Le  Devoir  remains  the  unreplaceable  Devoir  according  to 
the  word  of  Canon  Lionel  Groulx.^ 

Relations  is  a  monthly  journal  published  by  the  French  Canadian 
Jesuits  of  Montreal.  It  is  a  source  for  analysis  of  trends  and  new  laws 
in  education.  The  ideas  found  in  the  Relations  can  be  regarded  as  Quebec 
Roman  Catholic  thought,  although  these  ideas  are  not  official  Church 
thought. 


Le  Magazine  Maclean,  owned  by  Macl ean-Hunter  Publications,  an 
English  Canadian  organization,  nevertheless  represents  French  Canadian 
ideals,  or  more  correctly,  the  left  wing  element  of  French  Canadian 
thinkers.  Le  Magazine  Maclean  provides  the  best  insight  into  the  educa- 

M  . 

tional  work  of  Le  Mouvement  laique  de  Langue  francaise  (The  French 
Language  Lay  Movement),  an  important  and  influential  non-government  force 


5C.  Langlois,  La  Patrie  du  Dimanche,  quoted  by  Le  Devoir,  February 
«,  I960,  p.  4. 

^Georges  Robitaille,  s.j.,  "Un  cinquantenaire  reussi,"  Relations, 
231  (March,  I960),  p.  66. 
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in  Quebec. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  publications  that  could  have  been 
employed  in  this  study,  but  they  are  essentially  of  the  same  type  as  those 
which  were  chosen.  The  papers  selected  do  not  present  the  whole  Quebec 
educational  dialogue,  but  they  are  representative  of  the  largest  range 
of  educational  ideas  in  French  Canadian  society. 

Analysis  of  Data 

All  the  issues  of  the  publications  chosen  were  dated  from  September 
1959  to  June  1963.  Anything  having  a  relation  to  a  change  in  education 
was  noted.  Facts  were  of  primary  interest,  but  attention  was  also  given 
to  ideas,  and  particularly  trends  in  ideas  that  may  provide  a  foundation 
for  concrete  action. 

The  data  were  collected  and  grouped  according  to  the  first  three 
questions  suggested  in  the  sub-purposes.  The  final  question  regarding 
responsibility  is  dealt  with  in  the  conclusion  of  this  study.  This  is 
done  because  of  the  sociological  knowledge  required  to  deal  with  such  an 
aspect  of  human  behavior,  and  because  of  the  non-scientif ic  nature  of  the 
findings. 

The  sources  of  data  were  divided  into  three  categories:  primary, 
secondary,  and  accessory.  The  primary  sources  consisted  of  the  official 
reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  of  the 
Catholic  Committee  of  Public  Instruction.  The  secondary  sources,  namely 
Le  Devoir  and  L 'Enseianement ,  provided  an  explanation  and  commentary  on 
the  regulations  contained  in  the  primary  sources.  Relations  and  Le 
Magazine  Maclean  were  used  as  accessory  sources  because,  although  they  did 


.1  ■  '  . 
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not  contain  relevant  facts,  they  did  provide  a  great  number  of  the  ideas 
and  trends  commented  on  in  this  study. 

Organization  of  the  Thesis 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  most  recent  developments  in 
Quebec  education,  Chapter  II  is  devoted  to  a  brief  historical  outline  of 
education  in  the  province  up  to  1959.  The  concluding  paragraphs  of  this 
chapter  summarize  the  whole  system  as  it  was  in  1959. 

Chapter  III  will  study  the  formal  structures;  with  this  field  being 
broken  down  into  the  categories  of  central  and  local  authority.  Under 
central  authority  the  subjects  to  be  considered  are:  shift  of  powers,  new 
policies,  and  the  Parent  Commission.  The  three  principal  areas  of  impor¬ 
tance  under  the  heading  of  local  authority  are:  finance,  planning  and 
centralization,  and  democratization. 

Chapter  IV  investigates  those  changes  which  would  affect  the 
student  population.  Attention  is  divided  between  school  attendance  and 
the  school  program.  The  study  of  school  attendance  is  concerned  with 
those  laws  which  enforce  attendance,  and  those  which  encourage  attendance. 
The  study  of  the  school  program  deals  with  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  also  with  teaching  aids. 

Chapter  V  is  a  report  on  those  changes  which  affected  teachers, 
including  their  training,  working  conditions,  and  remuneration.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  facilities,  basic  programs,  and  advanced  training  are  dealt  with 
under  the  heading  of  training;  while  the  topic  of  working  conditions 
includes  professional  status,  tenure,  teaching  load,  and  the  status  of 
lay  teachers.  The  area  of  remuneration  also  includes  a  consideration  of 


•  .lit.  1  >oiq 
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the  retirement  pension  plan. 


Chapter  VI  consists  of  a  summary  of  the  findings  of  this  study, 
well  as  those  conclusions  and  comments  which  it  seemed  necessary  to  make 
There  are  two  appendices.  The  first  consists  of  the  original 
French  texts  of  the  quotations  used  in  this  work.  The  other  appendix 
contains  the  thirty-three  recommendations  found  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Parent  Commission  report.  This  appendix  is  included  in  an  attempt  to 
provide  a  well-reasoned  forecast  of  what  may  well  be  the  outcome  of  the 
present  evolution  in  Quebec  education. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  QUEBEC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  TO  1959 


Any  attempt  to  study  human  events  or  institutions  requires  that 
they  be  seen  within  some  sort  of  context.  Of  course,  the  greater  is  the 
understanding  of  the  general  context,  the  greater  will  be  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  particular  event  or  institution  to  be  studied.  Sir 
Michael  Sadler  made  this  point  clear  as  it  applies  to  the  study  of 
systems  of  education. 

In  studying.  .  .systems  of  education  we  should  not  forget  that 
the  things  outside  the  schools  matter  even  more  than  the  things 
inside  the  schools,  and  govern  and  interpret  the  things  inside. 

.  .  .A  national  system  of  education  is  a  living  thing,  the  outcome 
of  forgotten  struggles  and  difficulties  and  of  battles  long  ago. 

It  has  in  it  some  of  the  secret  workings  of  national  life.  It 
reflects,  while  seeking  to  remedy,  the  failings  of  national 
character.  By  instinct  it  often  lays  special  emphasis  on  those 
parts  of  training  which  the  national  character  particularly  needs. 

No  less  by  instinct,  it  often  shrinks  from  laying  stress  on  points 
concerning  which  bitter  dissensions  have  arisen  in  former  periods 
of  national  history. ^ 

However,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  it  is  simply  not  possible  to  deal  in 
detail  with  the  evolution  and  development  of  the  whole  French  Canadian 
culture,  nevertheless,  it  still  must  be  made  clear  that  behind  the  growth 
of  the  French  Catholic  system  of  education  in  Quebec,  lie  the  traditions 
of  a  people,  French  in  origin,  small  in  numbers,  and  for  many  hundreds  of 
years  surrounded  by  millions  of  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants.  Thus  isolated, 
the  people  turned  in  on  themselves,  continually  fearing  the  loss  of 
their  characteristics,  and  constantly  reminded  by  their  leaders  that  they 


^Nicholas  Hans,  Comparative  Education  (London;  third  edition, 
Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul  Limited,  195b),  p.  3. 
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must  be  faithful  to  themselves  under  any  circumstances  and  at  any  price. 

In  much  the  same  manner  as  a  grasp  of  the  total  evolution  of  the 
French  Canadian  culture  facilitates  an  understanding  of  the  development 
of  the  French  Catholic  System  of  education  in  Quebec,  it  is  necessary 
that  some  attention  be  paid  to  the  evolution  of  this  system  if  we  are  to 
fully  understand  the  changes  in  Quebec  education  since  1959.  Moreover, 
it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  evaluate  Quebec  education  since 
1959  without  this  prior  knowledge,  as  any  change  in  a  specific  system  of 
education  in  order  to  be  a  step  forward,  and  of  any  real  value  to  a 
society,  must  be  made  with  a  regard  for  national  and  cultural  traditions. 
This  view  is  substantiated  by  Arthur  H.  Moehlman: 

Any  organisms  which  destroy  their  environment  eventually 
destroy  themselves,  those  organisms  survive  which  cooperate  in 
creatively  modifying  their  environment  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

With  all  due  consideration  of  the  complexities  involved  in  fully 
understanding  the  French  Canadian  culture,  and  the  education  system  which 
was  the  result  of  that  culture,  and  with  an  equal  consideration  for  the 
actual  objectives  of  this  paper,  the  attempt  to  be  made  here  to  trace  the 
educational  history  of  French  Catholic  Quebec,  will  have  to  be  considered 
a  review  of  the  highlights,  rather  than  the  history  of  this  educational 
system. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  great  many  dangers  involved  in  such  a 
simplification,  but,  as  has  been  argued,  this,  risk  must  be  run.  The 
method  will  consist  of  a  delimiation  of  the  main  trends  or  periods; 

Arthur  H.  Moehlman,  Comparative  Educational  Systems  (Washington; 
D.C. s  The  Center  for  Applied  Research  in  Education,  Inc.,  1963),  p.  11. 
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specific  points  related  to  this  paper  will  be  underlined;  concluding  with 
a  summary  of  the  operation  of  the  system  as  it  existed  in  1959. 

Historical  Outline 

The  French  Catholic  system  of  education  in  Quebec  has  evolved 
through  six  main  periods,  the  first  of  which  will  be  referred  to  as  "The 
French  Regime.."  This  period,  dating  from  1608  to  1760,  was  characterized 
by  the  almost  exclusive  activity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
field  of  public  education,,  The  education  of  the  people  was,  for  the  most 
part,  the  result  of  the  initiative  of  the  Church  and  its  religious  orders* 
"The  Supreme  authority  in  education  was  the  bishop,"*^  according  to  L.  P» 
Audeto  School  regulations,  programs,  and  teachers  were  under  the  control 
of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec. 

Trying  to  find  the  role  of  the  secular  powers  in  regard  to 
Education,  Audet  discovered  that  "the  state's  actions  were  rather  discrete 
but  the  Governors  and  Intendants  did  give  support  to  the  pastors  of 
New  France."^  This  secular  support  consisted  mainly  of  financial 
assistance  given,  not  according  to  any  statute  or  regular  formula,  but 
simply  at  the  discretion  of  the  authorities.  And,  this  financial  assis¬ 
tance  usually  amounted  to  little  more  than  land  concessions,  which  at 
times  provided  the  Church  with  some  measure  of  revenue.  Royal  subsidies 
were  sometimes  generous,  but  dangerously  irregular. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  first  period  in  the  development  of  the 

^Louis-Philippe  Audet,  Le  Svstfeme  s col  a ire  de  la  province  de 
Quebec  (2e  edition,  Quebec,  Les  Editions  de  l'Erable,  1951),  II,  p.  53. 

1 ^Ibid . ,  note,  p .  5 7 „ 
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French  Catholic  system  of  education,  in  Quebec,  there  were  some  thirty 
elementary  schools  for  boys,  three  of  which  offered  practical  training, 
one  college,  and  two  seminaries  for  secondary  education,  and  about 
fifteen  convents  for  girls.  As  a  point  of  interest,  in  1693  Bishop  Laval, 
possibly  anticipating  the  present  century,  established  what  may  best  be 
described  as  "vocational  schools,"  with  which  he  associated  six  annual 
scholarships  for  boys  "of  good  morals  and  adapted  to  manual  labour. " 

The  second  period  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  brief  historical 
surv-ey  of  Quebec  education  began  about  1760,  and  concluded  in  1824.  This 
era  was  ushered  in  with  the  Battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  British  influence  in  Quebec.  The  period  was  characterized  by  the 
proclamation  establishing  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of 
Learning . 

During  the  first  thirty  or  forty  years  under  the  English  regime, 
the  educational  system  of  Quebec  saw  few  formal  changes.  Although  the 
Church  of  England  was  officially  charged  with  education,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  allowed  to  keep  its  schools.  However,  because  of  a  shortage 
of  revenue,  the  Catholics  had  to  curtail  their  educational  efforts.  There 
were  three  principal  causes  for  this  lack  of  revenue:  the  English  Crown 
confiscated  the  Jesuit  and  Recollet  estates;  there  was  a  total  lack  of 
financial  assistance  from  the  government,  and  the  French  Canadians  them¬ 
selves  were  simply  not  conditioned  to  tackle  the  task  of  organizing  and 
financing  schools. 

There  were  but  a  few  institutions  that  were  able  to  carry  on 
during  these  discouraging  times.  Outside  of  the  larger  centers  there  was 
no  instruction  whatsoever  for  the  people.  This  period  was  so  poor, 
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educationally  speaking,  that  historians  have  described  it  as  the  "dark 
ages"  of  Quebec. 

The  need  for  education,  and  the  desire  to  Anglicise  the  Qu£b§cois 
were  regarded  by  the  predominantly  British  authorities  as  two  pressing 
problems;  and  a  government-supported  public  school  system  appeared  to  be 
the  solution  to  both  problems.  An  inquiry  committee,  established  in  1787 
under  the  chairmanship  of  William  Smith,  Chief  of  Justice,  suggested  that 
a  system  of  free  elementary  schools  be  established  in  every  parish,  a 
secondary  school  for  each  county,  and  a  university  in  Quebec  City.  The 
whole  system  was  to  be  governed  by  both  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  in  cooperation  with  a  number  of  lay  people.  The  laymen  were 
balanced  in  number  between  Catholics  and  Anglicans,  and  were  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  proportion  to  the  actual  numerical  strength  of  each  denomina¬ 
tion.  The  project  was  given  the  approval  of  the  legislative  assembly,  but 
was  generally  opposed  by  the  people  of  the  colony,  and  by  the  English 
home  government.  As  a  result,  the  project  never  got  off  the  ground. 

However,  in  1801,  the  English  Parliament  allowed  the  Quebec  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  to  put  in  action  the  "Act  for  the  Establishment  of  Free 
Schools  and  the  Advancement  of  Learning  in  this  Province."  Under  this 
new  law  the  government  was  given  power  to  appoint  trustees  in  each  parish 
and  county  when  a  majority  of  the  citizens  petitioned  for  a  school  and 
were  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  government  also  had  the  power  to  appoint 
teachers  and  establish  their  salaries.  However,  there  was  one  feature  of 
the  new  law  which  proved  to  be  very  unpopular.  Thirteen  of  the  seventeen 
members  appointed  to  the  administrative  board  of  the  system  were  Protes¬ 
tant.  As  a  result,  few  schools  were  established  by  the  French  majority, 
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and  even  among  the  English  little  interest  was  shown  in  the  schools.  The 
total  number  of  schools  established  never  exceeded  eighty,  twelve  of 
which  were  French.  Real  izing  that  the  failure  of  past  systems  of  educa¬ 
tion  wa'so  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  lack  of  local  interest  in 
educational  affairs,  the  government  worked  out  legislation  which  gave 
local  populations  a  much  greater  degree  of  power  in  educational  matters. 

The  third  period  extended  between  1824  and  1841,  and  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  an  increase  in  the  autonomy  of  local  communities  in  setting  up 
and  administering  their  own  schools.  In  1824,  the  previous  legislation 
was  repealed,  and  replaced  by  the  "Fabrique  Act,  which  empowered  every 
Fabrique  to  establish  its  own  schools.  Each  Fabrique  was  permitted  to 
spend  one-quarter  of  its  revenue  for  education,  and  also  was  granted 
authority  to  employ  its  own  teachers  and  set  the  course  of  study.  How¬ 
ever,  due  to  the  apathy  of  the  people,  the  low  revenue  of  the  Fabrique, 
and  the  lack  of  government  financial  assistance,  the  Act  was  not  very 
effective,  and  by  1830  there  were  only  sixty-eight  schools  in  the  whole  of 
Quebec. 

This  state  of  affairs  prompted  the  government  to  take  another  look 
at  education,  with  the  result  that  the  year  1829  saw  the  passage  of  the 
act  "For  the  Encouragement  of  Elementary  Education."  This  new  legislation 
provided  subsidies  to  school  boards  which  the  government  considered  to  be 
"good  schools."  This  same  act  called  for  the  election  of  five  trustees 

Canon  Emmett  Carter  in  The  Catholic  Public  Schools  of  Quebec 
(Toronto  and  Montreal,  W.  J.  Gage  Ltd.,  1957),  p.  35,  gives  this  note:  A 
"fabrique"  in  Quebec  law  (no  translation)  is  the  moral  and  juridicial 
person  composed  of  the  parish  priest  and  the  wardens  having  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  administration  of  the  temporal  goods  of  a  parish. 
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to  manage  the  affairs  of  each  local  school.  There  were  a  number  of  minor 
additions  to  the  act  in  1832,  and  then,  after  its  two-year  duration 
expired  in  1834,  the  act  was  given  another  two-year  tenure  without  any 
changes.  The  results  of  this  piece  of  legislation  were  quite  encouraging. 
By  1835  there  were  1,372  schools  in  the  province;  and  considering  that 
these  grants  were  given  only  to  what  the  government  judged  to  be  "good 
schools,"  the  act  appeared  to  be  a  powerful  tool  to  help  improve  the 
general  level  of  education  in  Quebec.  But,  in  1836,  the  act  was  not 
extended,  government  grants  were  discontinued,  and,  as  could  be  expected, 
there  was  a  rapid  decline  in  the  number  of  schools. 

The  trend  toward  the  establishment  of  a  solid  public  system  of 
education  was  reversed,  and  during  the  rebellious  and  troubled  years 
1837  to  1839,  which  brought  this  period  to  a  close,  the  education  picture 
in  Quebec  returned  to  something  which  closer  resembled  the  English  than 
the  French  or  American  systems.  Quebec  education  was  once  again  a  com¬ 
bination  of  powerful  local  authority  in  the  public  schools  and  a  strong 
system  of  private  schools. 

If  the  two  preceding  periods  can  be  regarded  as  the  first  feeble 
steps  toward  the  establishment  of  a  public  system  of  education,  then  the 
period  beginning  in  1841  may  be  regarded  as  that  in  which  giant  strides 
were  made  toward  such  a  goal.  The  Buller  Study  of  1839,  and  the  Modelet 
Letters  of  1840,  were  the  principal  sources  of  inspiration  leading  to  the 
"Educational  Act"  of  1841.  This  piece  of  legislation  brought  about  four 
important  developments.  A  certain  degree  of  central  authority  was 
created  with  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Education.  Local 
authority  had  its  status  clarified  and  its  powers  made  more  efficient. 
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A  program  of  school  finance  was  drawn  up  which  saw  the  costs  divided 
between  the  central  and  local  authorities.  Finally,  by  granting  the 
right  of  dissent  to  a  religious  minority,  the  concept  of  denominational- 
ism  was  firmly  instituted. 

At  first,  the  role  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  was  rather 
ineffectual  due  to  the  lack  of  any  real  power;  it  was  more  of  an  advisory 
than  an  executive  position.  Laws  enacted  in  1845,  and  especially  in 
1846,  did  a  great  deal  to  overcome  some  of  this  deficiency.  But,  even 
then,  the  office  of  Superintendent  had  no  voice  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  curriculum,  or  textbooks;  and  further,  that  office  suffered 
from  an  acute  shortage  of  staff.  But,  as  is  the  case  with  most  human 
institutions,  survival  depends  on  expansion,  and  a  series  of  laws  greatly 
extended  the  power  of  the  position.  In  1851,  the  appointment  of  regional 
supervisors  placed  a  much  larger  staff  at  the  disposal  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent.  In  1856,  his  office  was  aggrandized  with  the  appointment  of  a 
Council  of  Education,  and  he  was  also  given  control  of  the  normal  schools, 
of  teacher  certification,  and  of  school  board  finances. 

The  educational  acts  of  1841  and  1846  led  to  a  reorganization  of 
school  financing.  It  was  in  this  period  that  the  principle  of  dividing 
the  costs  of  school  operation  between  the  central  and  local  authorities 
was  developed.  But  this  did  not  happen  without  a  great  deal  of  opposition, 
which  was  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  act  of  1846.  That  minor  but 
vocal  element  of  the  population  which  was  not  conditioned  to  paying  taxes 
presented  the  chief  stumbling  block  to  these  laws.  Its  efforts  did 
result  in  the  closing  of  a  number  of  schools,  and  the  burning  of  several 
others.  Historically,  this  episode  is  known  as  "La  Guerre  Des 
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Eteignoirs"1^  (the  War  of  the  Candl esnuf f ers ) .  It  took  a  tremendous 
effort  by  both  the  secular  and  religious  authorities  before  this  attitude 
was  finally  overcome  and  the  principle  of  cost-sharing  became  fully 
accepted. 

The  act  of  1841  established  public  schools  in  each  locality,  but 
also  granted  a  religious  minority  the  ^ight  to  set  up  its  own  schools. 

Thus  the  principle  of  separate  schools  was  firmly  founded  by  law  and  has 
continued  through  to  the  present  day.  With  the  exception  of  those  in 
Quebec  City  and  Montreal,  all  schools  were  to  be  public  or  common, 
except,  as  mentioned  above,  when  there  was  a  sufficiently  large  minority 
wishing  to  organize  and  set  up  its  own  separate  school.  However,  in 
Montreal  and  Quebec  City,  a  dual  school  system  was  enacted  by  law;  schools 
were  either  Catholic  or  Protestant,  with  no  other  religious  group  being 
allowed  to  have  its  own  separate  school. 

The  close  of  the  preceding  period  saw  lower  Canada  with  fairly 
well-established  local  school  authorities,  but  with  a  shaky  central 
authority.  A  new  period  beginning  in  1867  brought  about  the  development 
of  a  functionally  powerful  authority.  This  period  has  been  referred  to 
by  the  Parent  Commission  as  "La  cristall isation  du  systeme  scolaire." 

The  British  North  America  Act  placed  all  educational  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  hands  of  the  provincial  governments.  With  the  abolition  of 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  education,  having  jurisdiction  over  all 

^Carter,  ojo.  cit.  ,  p.  40,  gives  this  note:  The  term  defies  one 
translation.  .  .  .The  term  e"teignoirs  in  French  has  a  particular  meta¬ 
phorical  significance.  One  who  is  always  "agin,"  one  who  discourages,  who 
opposes,  is  often  characterized  as  an  eteignoir,  because  his  role,  appar¬ 
ently,  is  to  put  out  the  fire  of  progress. 
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education  prior  to  confederation,  each  province  had  to  establish  its  own 
educational  hierarchy,  and  in  .1868  a  ministry  of  education  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Quebec.  Then  in  1869  legislation  was  enacted  reorganizing  the 
council  of  education.  This  law  called  for  the  formation  of  two  commit¬ 
tees  within  the  Council;  one  Catholic  and  the  other  Protestant.  Each  of 
these  committees  was  required  to  organize  its  own  schools  according  to 
the  principles  of  their  respective  faiths.  Moreover,  each  committee  was 
given  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  religious  denominationalism  "per¬ 
mitted  within  the  council"  all  the  way  up  to  the  departmental  level;  in 
other  words,  at  the  convenience  of  either  group  it  was  possible  for  two 
completely  autonomous  systems  of  education  to  be  established  in  Quebec. 

As  often  happens,  what  is  at  first  merely  within  the  realm  of  the  possible 
soon  becomes  a  matter  of  fact,  and  the  possibility  of  two  separate  and 
distinct  systems  of  education  in  Quebec  became  a  legally  established  fact 
in  1875.  This,  however,  was  more  of  a  negative  than  a  positive  legality. 

The  legislation  of  1875  abolished  the  position  of  Minister  of 
Education  (established  in  1868),  replacing  him  with  a  Superintendent. 

This  Superintendent  although  having  a  more  or  less  symbolic  authority 
over  both  systems  at  the  level  of  the  Council  of  Education  had  real 
jurisdiction  only  over  the  system  controlled  by  the  religious  denomina¬ 
tion  of  which  he  was  also  a  member.  Under  such  legislation  each  committee 
was  naturally  regarded  as  being  absolute  and  carried  out  its  affairs  in 
that  fashion.  This  was  amply  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  two 
committees  went  for  a  period  of  fifty-two  years  (1908  to  1960)  without  a 
joint  meeting. 

This  period,  beginning  with  Confederation,  established  many 
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precedents  which  remained  in  force  until  at  least  I960.  However,  there 
were  a  number  of  developments  beginning  in  1907  which  were1  of  sufficient 
significance  to  mark  that  year  as  the  start  of  the  concluding  period  in 
this  brief  historical  survey.  This  last  period  can  be  considered  one  in 
which  educational  services  expanded  to  fill  the  new  needs  of  an  evolving 
society.  The  period  was  ushered  in  with  the  opening  of  two  technical 
schools  in  Montreal  and  Quebec  City.  Similar  schools  were  opened  in 
Shawinigan  in  1911;  Trois-Rivieres  in  1918;  and  Hull  in  1919.  The 
establishment  of  these  schools  constituted  a  novel  innovation  in  Quebec 
education  as  they  were  the  creation  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  rather 
than  of  the  Department  of  Education.  Many  other  specialized  schools 
were  opened;  Ecole  du  Meuble,  Ecole  des  Arts  Graphiques,  Ecole  des 
Textiles,  Ecole.  de  IlAutomobile  to  name  just  a  few.  In  addition  to  the 
entry  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  in  the  field  of  education,  other  govern¬ 
mental  departments  also  got  into  the  act;  the  Ministers  of  Fisheries, 
Agriculture,  Forestry,  Labour,  Industry,  Youth,  and  Social  Welfare  found 
themselves  doubling  as  Headmasters. 

This  same  period  also  saw  a  re-thinking  of  the  problems  of  teacher 
training.  Prior  to  1937,  teachers  were  certified  by  their  local  Bureau 
of  Examiners,  but  by  1953,  through  a  number  of  Departmental  decisions,  a 
centralized  inspection  of,  and  examinations  for,  student  teachers,  was 
developed.  During  this  period,  the  program  of  teacher  training  was 
expanded  until,  in  1953,  it  became  possible  to  earn  a  university  degree 
while  obtaining  a  provincial  certificate  at  the  normal  schools.  After 
more  than  fifty  years  of  debate  on  the  issue  of  compulsory  attendance  the 
matter  was  settled  in  1943  with  the  passage  of  legislation  making 
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compulsory  attendance  "compul sory. "  Changes  exemplified  by  the  passage 
of  this  law  resulted  in  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  student  population, 
and  the  subsequent  problems  of  trying  to  make  the  old  one-room  school 
concepts  and  facilities  cope  with  the  increase..  The  larger  centralized 
school  located  in  each  parish  was  the  result  of  attempts  to  find  the 
solution  to  this  problem- 

A  royal  commission  on  constitutional  problems  was  set  up  in  1953- 
More  than  half  of  the  two  hundred  fifty  briefs  submitted  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  dealt  with  education-  Even  though  this  commission  was  intended  to 
deal  with  constitutional  problems  its  report  simply  could  not  overlook 
the  insistence  of  the  Quebec  population  on  the  issue  of  education,  and 
accordingly  the  commission  made  a  number  of  recommendations-  These 
recommendations  called  for  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  every  person 
for  a  proper  education,  the  necessity  for  the  clergy  to  surrender  its 
educational  prerogatives  to  the  laymen,  the  creation  of  a  school  financial 
bureau,  the  need  of  giving  statutory  bursaries  to  registered  students,  and 
the  setting  up  of  a  well-organized  provincial  department  of  education. 

The  System  in  1959 

The  whole  field  of  education  in  Quebec  by  1959  was  the  concern  of 
practically  every  government  department  or  ministry  in  the  province.  Each 
ministry  had  its  own  schools  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  specialists 
required  for  its  own  particular  field-  There  was  no  relationship  between 
the  educational  aims  of  these  various  ministries  and  those  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education;  the  Department  having  an  interest  only  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  public  schools,  and  with  the  normal  schools-  This  state  of 
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affairs  left  a  large  segment  of  Quebec  education,  namely  the  secondary 
and  superior,  in  the  hands  of  private  interests.  The  Department  of 
Education  itself  was  administered  by  a  superintendent  who  was  responsible 
to  the  Provincial  Secretary.  This  superintendent  supervised  public 
education  and  controlled  the  distribution  of  educational  grants. 

The  Ministry  of  Youth  operated  schools  of  specialized  training, 
institutes  of  technology,  special  institutes,  and  trade  schools.  The 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  was  concerned  with  the  training  of  practical 
nurses  and  child  nurses,  and  supported  orphanages  and  institutes  for 
juvenile  delinquents.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  maintained  regional 
intermediate  agricultural  schools,  and  provided  financial  support  for 
veterinary  schools,  the  dairy  schools,  and  the  agricultural  orphanages. 
There  were  also  apprenticeship  centers  under  the  Ministry  of  Labour; 
schools  for  forest  preservation,  forest  rangers,  and  sawmill  operators 
under  the  Ministry  of  Lands  and  Forests;  a  fishery  school  under  the 
Ministry  of  Hunting  and  Fishing;  and  a  school  for  hotel  keepers  under  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce. 

The  local  school  boards  had  always  enjoyed  a  great  degree  of 
independence,  but  the  school  population  explosion  with  its  associated 
problems,  particularly  those  of  a  financial  nature,  considerably  weakened 
the  position  of  these  boards  in  their  relation  to  the  provincial  authori¬ 
ties,  which  resulted  in  many  instances  of  political  abuse  and  interference. 
The  status  of  the  small  school  units  was  becoming  more  difficult  to 
justify  in  the  face  of  new  demands  for  widespread  education.  As  a  result, 
most  of  the  one  or  two  classroom  units  were  centralized  within  a  parish 
or  municipality.  However,  for  the  most  part,  centralization  was  limited 
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to  elementary  schools.  At  the  secondary  level,  political,  religious  and 
community  selfishness  made  centralization  virtually  impossible.  Local 
school  board  members  were  elected  exclusively  from  and  by  property  owners. 

The  traditional  dual  education  system  inherited  from  Europe, 
although  challenged,  remained  unchanged.  A  few  public  schools  did  offer 
the  first  years  of  the  classical  program  that  had  previously  been  the 
monopoly  of  the  private  institutions.  However,  the  majority  of  students, 
due  to  low  family  income,  were  unable  to  attend  a  classical  college,  and 
hence  it  was  very  difficult  for  them  to  go  on  to  university.  The  primary 
school  program  did  not  make  allowances  for  any  differences  in  interests  or 
aptitudes  among  students;  every  student  was  expected  to  take  the  same 
seven-year  program.  The  secondary  public  schools  offered  a  reasonably 
diversified  program  of  options,  but  most  of  these  options  were  limited  in 
their  possibilities  for  further  study. 

There  was  a  total  of  more  than  one  hundred  normal  schools  for 
teacher  training,  but  some  of  these  schools  contained  less  than  two  dozen 
students,  and  most  lacked  proper  training  facilities.  Certification  was 
almost  universal  with  ninety  per  cent  of  the  teachers  possessing  a  prov¬ 
incial  certificate.  The  legislation  whic  h  made  strike  action  by  teachers 
illegal,  and  which  denied  arbitration  to  the  majority  of  teachers,  was 
detrimental  to  their  status,  as  was  the  infamous  Article  232  of  the  School 
Law,  which  gave  school  boards  the  right  to  dismiss  a  teacher  without  any 
stated  reason.  The  traditional  view  that  certain  positions  in  the 
teaching  profession  should  be  the  monopoly  of  members  of  the  clergy  also 
had  a  demoralizing  effect.  In  addition,  it  was  generally  felt  that  teachers 
were  underpaid  in  comparison  to  members  of  other  groups  having  a  similar 
degree  of  training. 
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CHAPTER  III 


CHANGES  IN  THE  FORMAL  STRUCTURE 


Central  Authority 

Shift  of  powers .  On  July  6,  I960,  a  few  days  after  his  election 
as  Premier  of  Quebec,  Jean  Lesage  announced  changes  in  the  province's 
educational  administration.  The  Minister  of  Youth,  who  previously  was 
responsible  only  for  technical  schools  was  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and,  in  addition,  would  relieve 
the  Provincial  Secretary  of  the  financial  administration  of  public 
schools.  More  than  a  simple  shift  of  cabinet  duties  was  intended  by  thi 
maneuver.  The  government  actually  sought  to  unite  all  aspects  of  Quebec 
education  under  the  authority  of  a  single  minister.  This  long-range 
objective  was  intimated  by  Paul  G^rin-Lajoie,  the  new  Minister  of  Youth, 
when  he  delivered  his  maiden  address  to  the  Catholic  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

More  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  Council  of  Education  was 
established  in  an  effort  to  avoid  absolute  government  control  of 
education.  The  state  itself  placed  the  council  in  charge  of  the 
actual  instruction  given  by  public  institutions  at  that  time.  Our 
aim  then,  as  later,  was  to  keep  this  council  free  from  political 
interference.  We  have  habitually  emphasized  this  original  intent 
of  our  education  system,  without  having  ’  due  regard  to  also  point 
out  the  fact  that  educational  administration  remains  under  govern¬ 
ment  control.  Surely  it  is  this  attitude,  perfectly  understand¬ 
able  in  its  historical  sense,  that  obscures  the  fundamental  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  academic  and  the  administrative  directions  of  our 
school  system.  .  .  .It  is  within  such  a  differentiation  that  the 
question  of  placing  one  ministry  in  sole  charge  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  aspects  of  education  has  been  debated  for  a  number  of 
years.  This  question  is  primarily  one  of  administrative  coor¬ 
dination,  and  one  which,  because  of  the  great  increase  in  number 
and  scope  of  educational  services  within  the  government  over  a 
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period  of  many  years,  has  long  required  a  solution.  A  coordinated 
administrative  policy,  as  well  as  an  academic  policy,  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  our  efforts  to  rationally  prepare 
our  province  to  face  up  to  its  educational  responsibilities.-*-3 

Paul  Gerin-Lajoie  was  able  to  draw  at  least  a  theoretical  distinc¬ 
tion  between  administration  and  instruction  in  education,  but  at  the  same 
time,  by  holding  to  the  view  that  "the  state  must  take  the  initiative  in 
regard  to  educational  policies  rather  than  be  content  with  the  role  of 
passive  coordinator,"-*-4  he  considered  these  two  aspects  of  education  to 
be  closely  interrelated  in  practice.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  suppose 
that  M.  Gerin-Lajoie  saw  no  other  role  for  government  except  that  of  pay¬ 
master  if  it  was  the  independent  Department  of  Public  Instruction  which 
held  the  real  power  (insofar  as  education  is  concerned).  It  is  also  quite 
possible  to  assume  that  he,  as  the  representative  of  government,  was  not 
always  ready  to  pay  the  bills  without  having  some  knowledge  of,  and  some 
say  in,  the  spending  of  government  money,  especially  when  education 
represents  one-third  of  the  total  budget.  Such  assumptions  can  be 
supported  by  citing  the  well-publicized  "norms  question,"  which  provides 
an  excellent  example  of  the  government's  attempt  to  play  a  more  active 
role  in  education. 

On  March  12,  1963,  Jospeh  L.  Page!  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Youth 
issued  a  directive  to  all  school  board  members  in  the  province  which 
stated  the  statistical  norms  to  be  followed  in  establishing  the  number  of 

13Province  de  Quebec,  Comity  catholique  du  conseil  de  1 'Instruc¬ 
tion  publique,  Proces-verbal  de  la  seance  du  28  septembre  I960  (Quebec, 
I960),  pp.  9-11. 


14News  item  in  Le  Devoir.  December  11,  1961,  p.  9. 
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periods  a  teacher  must  teach  in  a  week,  and  the  number  of  students  each 
classroom  must  contain.  The  Deputy  Minister  also  dealt  with  the  actual 
organization  of  the-school  by  determining  the  number  of  classrooms  to  be 
allotted  to  a  principal,  and  by  suggesting  that  vice-principals  be  re¬ 
placed  by  instructional  department  heads.  M.  Page^concluded  his  direc¬ 
tive  by  stating: 

It  is  very  important  that  the  funds  given  to  the  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  either  through  assessment  or  by  government  grants,  be  used  in 
the  most  economical  and  efficient  manner  possible.  The  employees 
of  this  ministry  will  check  the  application  of  these  norms  when 
studying  the  school-board  budgets  for  the  1963-64  fiscal  year.^ 

This  case  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  how  the  government  can 
become  very  much  involved  in  the  purely  academic  field  by  pursuing  a  pure¬ 
ly  administrative  policy.  The  theoretical  distinction  between  adminis¬ 
tration  and  instruction  is  difficult  to  apply  with  any  real  meaning  to 
the  practical  problem  of  correlating  the  efficient  use  of  educational 
funds  with  the  tasks  of  a  teacher  or  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
school . 


Andre*  Laurendeau,  the  editor  of  Le  Devoir,  attempted  to  allay  any 
fears  that  the  announcement  of  the  goverment  may  constitute  an  unwarranted, 
and  possibly  an  unhealthy,  intrusion  into  the  field  of  education. 

Will  people  be  afraid  to  see  the  state  become  more  involved  with 
the  instructional  aspects  of  education?  Such  an  attitude  would 
really  be  unreasonable.  The  State  has  in  fact  been  working  in  this 
field  for  a  long  time.  This  work  has  been  done  with  a  great  deal  of 
secrecy,  and  its  influence  was  often  clandestine.  Through  the  device 
of  giving  grants,  a  particular  regime  is  able  to  infiltrate  a  system 
unnoticed.  This,  I  think,  is  a  dangerous  process  as  its  ascendancy 
is  difficult  to  understand,  to  evaluate,  and  to  judge.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  regime  which  makes  its  intentions  clear  will  be  a  better 
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regime  as  it  will  more  efficiently  preserve  the  educators'  indivi¬ 
dual  liberty. Ik 

New  policies.  The  transfer  of  responsibility  from  the  Provincial 
Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Youth,  and  the  obvious  intention  of  the 
latter  to  do  more  than  merely  act  as  the  coordinator  of  administration, 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  new  trend  in  the  educational  policies  of 
Quebec.  Here  we  will  limit  our  study  of  new  policies  to  general  trends, 
saving  for  subsequent  chapters,  a  more  precise  study  of  the  various  as¬ 
pects  of  such  policies  as  they  affected  school  boards,  students,  and 
teachers . 

The  first  important  trend,  both  in  time  and  in  intrinsic  value,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  laws  passed  during  the  1959-60  session 
of  the  Quebec  Legislature.  The  Premier  at  that  time,  Paul  Sauve,  referred 
to  this  particular  sitting  as  the  "educational  session." 

The  essential  nature  or  characteristic  of  the  legislation  passed 
during  this  session  was  that  it  was  universal,  statutory,  and  automatic. 

The  laws  were  universal  in  the  sense  that  no  aspect  of  Quebec 
education  was  forgotten.  The  problem  of  federal  aid  to  universities  was 
solved;  the  normal  schools,  the  family  institutes,  and  the  classical 
colleges  received  an  increase  in  aid  of  almost  three  hundred  per  cent, 
and  the  school  boards  were  granted  ten  million  dollars  above  the  figure 
for  the  previous  year. 

The  statutory  nature  of  the  legislation  can  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  each  board  received  grants  from  one  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred 

■^Editorial  in  JLe  Devoir,  July  8,  I960,  p.  4. 
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dollars  per  classroom  (group  of  twenty-five  pupils)  based  on  an  objec¬ 
tively  established  scale,  and  each  independent  school  was  entitled  to  a 
grant  according  to  the  nature  of  its  courses  and  the  number  of  students 
attending  courses. 

The  laws  were  automatic  in  that  they  did  away  with  the  exceptional 
cases.  There  were  no  longer  colleges  accredited  by  the  university  which 
were  not  on  the  list  of  institutions  which  received  grants.  An  insti¬ 
tution  fulfilling  the  requirements  as  defined  by  the  law,  was  automa¬ 
tically  given  a  grant. 

The  following  statements  further  illustrate  this  new  trend: 

The  present  government  has  set  up  and  made  law  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  program  for  education  ever  presented  in  Quebec.  It  would  seem 
that  this  legislation  may  be  summarized  in  three  words:  univer¬ 
sality,  generosity,  and  regularity.  .  .  .It  establishes  grants 
according  to  precise  norms  and  fixes  scales  which  insures  regularity, 
leaves  less  room  for  arbitrariness,  and  decreases  the  necessity  of 
pilgrimages  to  Quebec.-*-7 

A  comparison  of  the  new  situation  with  the  old  shows  a  remark¬ 
able  improvement.  It  is  an  improvement  in  many  ways,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  so  because  of  the  government's  expressed  respect  of  the 
liberty  of  the  institutions.  The  subsidies.  .  .have  almost  the 
same  distinctive  character;  they  are  statutory.  .  .automatic.  .  . 
require  no  political  friendship,  no  patronage,  no  underground 
influence,  and  the  amount  of  the  grants  is  ruled  only  by  an  estab¬ 
lished  scale.  The  arbitrary  method  is  now  suppressed.  We 
particularly  congratulate  Mr.  Yves  Prevost,  the  Provincial 
secretary.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  primarily  his  personal 
work.  -*-y 

Another  step  along  the  road  to  regularity  was  taken  when  the 
government  decided,  after  the  job  of  administering  educational  finances 
was  given  to  the  Minister  of  Youth,  that  in  the  future,  the  boards  of 


17Editorial  in  Relations,  231  (March,  I960),  p.  57. 
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education  had  to  deal  directly  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
or  with  the  Ministry  of  Youth,  rather  than  through  their  respective 
representatives  in  the  legislature  or  through  the  party  patron.  This 
new  policy  was  applied  in  such  a  way  that 

Such  paragraphs  as  the  one  following  disappeared  from  letters 
written  by  the  Department.  'Under  the  recommendations  of  So  and 
So  (Deputy  or  patron),  the  Government  of  Union  Nationale  is  happy 
to  inform  you  that  a  grant  has  been  conceded.  ...  1  the  tradi¬ 
tion  being  that  cheques  to  the  school  boards  are  sent  to  the  minis¬ 
terial  representative,  or  sometimes  even  to  the  patron. -*-9 

A  new  precedent  in  Quebec  educational  traditions  was  established 
during  the  weekend  of  February  15,  1963,  when  the  Minister  of  Youth 
travelled  to  La  Sarre,  in  the  county  of  Abitibi-Ouest,  to  explain 
government  policy  to  the  twenty-one  member  boards  of  the  region's  new 
"Regionale"  (consolidated  school).  The  minister  met  separately  with 
teachers,  parish  priests  and  bishops,  and  board  members  for  the  purpose 
of  giving,  as  he  said, 

.  .  .To  the  Minister  and  his  close  collaborators  the  opportunity 
of  on-the-spot  verification  of  the  real  conditions  in  which  the 
Quebec  system  of  education  is  developing  in  order  that  this  may  be 
taken  into  account.  .  .in  legislative  and  administrative  decisions; 
and  also  to  explain  to  the  people  of  the  region  the  meaning  and 
consequences  of  school  reformation,  particularly  the  development 
of  secondary  schools  at  the  regional  level. 20 


The  Parent  Commission.  Early  in  1961  the  government  decided  to 
allow  the  people  of  the  province  to  express ' their  views  on  education 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Royal  Commission.  The  law  creating  the 

19Editorial  in  Le  Devoir,  August  10,  I960,  p.  4.  (We  translate 
"patroneux"  as  "patron."  This  word  means:  the  man  who  locally  represents 
the  party. ) 

2°News  item  in  Le  Devoir,  February  18,  1963,  p.  1. 
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Commission  was  passed  on  March  24,  1961,  and  at  that  time  the  govern¬ 
ment  announced  the  principal  reasons  for  this  action. 

Due  to  the  many  problems  at  all  levels  of  instruction  it  is 
important  that  a  Royal  Commission  be  charged  with  the  task  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  complete  and  impartial  study  of  the  instructional  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  province.  The  necessity  of  such  a  study  was  pointed  out 
in  1956  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Constitutional  Problems.  Since 
this  recommendation  was  made  in  1956,  it  has  been  followed  by 
numerous  demands  from  other  sources  for  such  a  study. 

After  the  necessary  legislation  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  it  was 

left  to  the  Minister  of  Youth  to  carry  out  the  organizational  details  of 

the  commission.  Its  eight  members  were  appointed  by  the  Provincial 

Cabinet  on  April  21,  1961.  Chaired  by  Monsignor  Alphonse-Marie  Parent, 

Vice-Rector  of  Laval  University,  the  commission  included:  Mr.  Gerard 

Filion,  director  of  Le  Devoir;  M.  Paul  Larocque,  secretary  of  the 

Aluminum  Company  of  Canada  Limited;  M«  David  Munroe,  Principal  of 

Whcdonald  Teacher's  College;  Sister  Marie-Laurent-de-Rome,  Professor  of 

Philosophy  at  College  Basile-Moreau;  Miss  Jeanne  Lapointe,  Professor  at 

the  Faculty  of  Letters,  Laval;  M.  John  Mcllhone,  Director  of  English 

classes  for  the  Montreal  Catholic  School  Commission;  and  M.  Guy  Rocher, 

director  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  of  the  University  of  Montreal. 

The  Commission  held  more  than  one  hundred  private  meetings, 
conducted  public  meetings  in  eight  different  Quebec  cities,  and  visited 
e-leven  European  countries  as  well  as  the  other  nine  Canadian  provinces. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  four  briefs  received  by  the  Commission, 
70.5  per  cent  were  from  French  speaking  groups,  27.3;per  cent  from 
English  speaking,  and  2.2  per  cent  from  others.  Eighty-seven  point  four 


21News  item  in  Le  Devoir,  February  9,  1961,  p.  1. 
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per  cent  of  these  briefs  were  presented  by  groups  or  organizations  while 
the  remaining  12.6  per  cent  came  from  individuals.  The  Commission 
presented  the  first  part  of  its  report  to  the  Provincial  Cabinet  on 
April  22,  1962. 

The  principle  of  a  Royal  Commission  is  considered  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  democratic  way  of  bringing  about  reforms.  The  members  of  a  Royal 
Commission  are  usually  quite  representative  of  a  wide  sector  of  the  people, 
and  the  usually  large  number  and  variety  of  briefs  presented  to  a  commis¬ 
sion  expand  the  scope  of  views  and  opinions  to  include  almost  every 
faction  of  the  population.  When  these  factors  are  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  it  would  seem  fair  to  conclude  that  the  government,  by  establishing 
a  Royal  Commission  on  Education,  was  eager  to  solve  the  various  problems 
of  Quebec's  educational  situation  with  regard  for  the  desires  of  the 
general  population. 

Local  Authority 

From  the  very  beginning  the  local  school  boards  enjoyed  a  great 
degree  of  independent  authority.  Both  the  general  public  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  have  considered  this  to  be  an  essential  condition  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  individual  rights.  Even  with  the  new  trend  toward  centraliza¬ 
tion,  and  the  unification  of  local  boards  at  the  secondary  school  level, 
the  Minister  of  Youth  insisted  that  "the  school  boards  constitute  an 

22 

essential  gear  in  the  democratic  operation  of  our  system  of  education." 
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G.  Raymond  Laliberte,  "Que  deviendront  les  commissions  scolaries 
catholiques  du  Quebec,"  L 'Enseignement,  (December,  1962),  p.  13. 
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Finance.  The  financial  requirements  of  the  local  school  boards 
are  provided  for  in  part  by  local  assessment;  however,  an  ever  increasing 
portion  of  school  board  revenues  are  obtained  through  government  grants. 
For  example:  in  1951,  41  per  cent  of  all  school  board  expenditures  were 

covered  by  these  grants,  but  by  I960,  this  figure  had  increased  to  52  per 

.  23 
cent. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  the  method  of  distributing  these 
grants  can  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  actual  power  and  autonomy 
of  the  local  school  boards.  It  is  a  generally  accepted  principle  that  a 
law  providing  for  a  statutory  distribution  of  provincial  grants  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  local  school  boards  free  from  various  political 
influences . 

Before  January  28,  I960,  provincial  aid  to  local  school  boards 
excluded  money  for  transportation,  buildings,  and  libraries.  However, 
special  grants  were  available  for  these  projects.  Provincial  financial 
assistance  was  channelled  through  the  following  categories:  a  Public 
School  Fund,  the  Superior  Education  Fund,  the  Poor  Municipalities  Fund, 
the  Fund  to  Further  Facilitate  the  Progress  of  Education,  and  a  Fund  for 
Salary  Bonuses. 

In  reference  to  the  financial  assistance  system  in  Quebec,  the 
Parent  Commission  said: 

Since  Confederation,  and  even  before,  the  provincial  system  of 
education  was  developed  through  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  school 
act,  or  by  the  addition  of  new  laws;  moreover,  court  cases  added 
diverse  interpretations.  Therefore,  it  is  not  astonishing  to  find 
a  certain  incoherence,  and  some  contradictions  in  legislation  which 
is  spread  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  century.  .  .  .Now  is  the  time 


23Figures  from  news  item  in  Le  Devoir,  March  16,  1962,  p.  3. 
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to  revise  all  this  legislation  in  order  to  build  a  workable  system 
of  educational  laws.^ 

In  order  to  unite  the  diverse  legislation  providing  for  educational  aid  to 
the  local  school  boards  and  to  improve  the  foundation  program,  the 
provincial  legislature,  on  January  2b,  I960,  adopted  Bill  44.  Article 
six  of  this  law  states: 

The  superintendent  will  annually  divide  and  distribute  the  portion 
of  monies  provided  for  Roman  Catholic  School  Boards  according  to  the 
following  schedule.  Any  corporation  having  the  right  to  do  so,  will 
receive  during  the  period  of  one  school  year,  a  grant  which  is  to 
varyotftoms  dh@n  hUndiiadi  ntocf  one  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars 
for  each  classroom.  This  grant  is  to  be  determined  and  awarded-  in 
proportion  to  the  school  assessment  of  the  individual  proprietors, 
and  of  the  corporations,  and  of  the  companies  legally  established, 
according  to  the  financial  arrangments  of  the  previous  year.  The 
sum  total  of  the  grant  that  a  board  is  eligible  to  receive,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  terms  of  this  law,  must  not  exceed  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  salaries  paid  to  the  whole  staff  of  teachers  employed  by  that 
particular  board.  The  total  number  of  class-rooms  is  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  l/25th  of  the  average  annual  attendance  of  pupils  in 

the  school. 

The  legislation  introduced  and  passed  by  the  new  regime  provided  a  great 
deal  of  financial  relief  to  a  large  majority  of  the  school  boards  in 
Quebec.  In  actual  fact,  the  new  legislation  provided  the  school  boards  of 
the  province  with  a  per  annum  increase  of  about  ten  million  dollars  over 
the  previous  year. 

The  same  law  increased  the  government's  share  in  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  the  financing  of  text-books  from  fifty  per  cent  to 
seventy-five  per  cent.  The  provincial  share  of  the  cost  of  school 
libraries  was  increased  to  a  figure  based  on  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  books. 
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The  government's  purpose  in  establishing  this  legislation  was  to 
unite  and  clarify  the  existing  system,  and  to  allow  the  school  boards  to 
carry  out  their  educational  duties  with  the  greatest  possible  freedom 
from  outside  influence  and  interference.  Antonio  Barrette,  at  that  time 
Quebec  Premier,  made  this  clear  in  an  address  delivered  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Education,  February  20,  I960. 

In  the  future,  an  educational  project  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
must  never  be  said  to  be  impossible  due  to  any  financial  diffi¬ 
culties.  In  the  future  we  need  only  look  for  the  most  direct 
method  of  achieving  a  goal,  and  never  shall  a  financial  matter  be 
considered  a  matter  of  concern  or  an  obstacle  to  any  goal.^° 

Through  these  laws  the  local  school  boards  were  able  to  gain  more 
power  and  autonomy  on  two  fronts  which  are  generally  regarded  as  being 
diametrically  opposed.  Usually,  a  financial  gain  is  paid  for  with  a  loss 
of  freedom,  but  in  this  particular  case,  the  school  boards  gained  in  the 
amount  of  the  grants  and  were  actually  less  inhibited  by  political 
interference  than  they  had  been  previously. ^ 

Planning  and  centralization.  The  new  magnitude  of  government 
spending  in  the  field  of  education  was  accompanied  by  a  new  interest  in 
overall  planning.  In  an  address  delivered  at  the  tenth  Anniversary  of 
the  Faculty  of  Commerce  of  Laval  University,  Paul  Gerin-Lajoie  said: 

It  is  becoming  more  obvious  that  education  is  a  part  of  the 
whole  economy,  and  because  of  this,  it  must  be  efficient  in  itself, 


^Province  de  Quebec,  Conseil  de  1 'Instruction  publique,  Proces- 
verbal  de  la  seance  du  24  f evrier  I960  (Quebec,  I960),  p.  46. 
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In  the  1962-63  provincial  budget,  education  represented  25  per 
cent  (300  millions)  of  the  total  expenditures, and  the  1963-64  estimates 
gave  33.33  per  cent  (330  millions)  for  education. 
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and  it  must  also  be  coordinated  with  the  overall  economic  aims  of 
the  province.  .  .  . In  any  event,  Quebecers,  in  the  years  1961-62, 
spent  8.5  percent  of  their  personal  income  for  education.  This 
compares  with  5.7  per  cent  in  1957.  The  government  regards  it  as 
being  its  duty  to  insure  that  the  riches  given  to  its  care  be 
distributed  in  an  efficient  and  rational  manner. ^ 

Shortly  after  his  appointment  to  the  Cabinet,  Gerin-Lajoie  established 

the  Bureau  of  Planning.  The  aim  of  this  agency  was  to  search  for  methods 

that  would  insure  the  most  efficient  use  of  educational  funds,  and  also 

to  coordinate  educational  spending  with  the  more  general  economic 

objectives  of  the  whole  province. 

One  of  the  first  projects  undertaken  by  this  bureau  was  the 
setting  up  of  an  educational  map  of  the  province.  The  government  was 
specifically  concerned  with  secondary  schools,  which  at  the  regional 
level  presented  three  problems  in  attempts  at  centralization.  First, 
each  locality  wanted  the  regional  school  to  be  built  within  its  limits, 
secondly,  educational  facilities  were  found  to  vary  to  a  great  degree 
between  localities  and  lastly,  many  existing  facilities  could  be  wasted 
in  the  move  to  replace  a  number  of  existing  boards  with  a  single  regional 
board.  The  first  regional  boards  were  established  on  a  population  basis 
of  about  one  board  to  every  twenty  thousand  people.  However,  the 
Minister  of  Youth  indicated  that  future  expansion  was  being  contemplated. 

A  secondary  school  reaches  its  maximum  efficiency  when  it  serves 
one  thousand  students.  Such  a  student  enrollment  can  only  be 
expected  within  an  area  that  comprises  a  population  of  forty  to 
fifty  thousand  people.  The  organization  of  a  regional  school  board 
requires  that  certain  factors  be  taken  into  consideration.  For 
example,  our  present  experience  in  transportation  shows  that  it  is 
possible  to  organize  vanning  facilities  without  any  detrimental 
effects  on  the  student's  health  and  academic  achievement  so  long  as 
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the  trip  does  not  last  more  than  one  hour*  which  is  generally  a 
distance  of  from  25  to  30  mileso  We  generally  choose  as  a  regional 
center  the  largest  city,  or  the  center  which  is  located  in  the  area 
of  the  densest  population.  ^ 

Meanwhile,  the  Minister  of  Youth  established  the  Service  (Depart¬ 
ment)  of  Buildings  and  School  Equipment.  This  was  designed  to  fill  two 
functions;  it  had  to  survey  any  area  where  the  Ministry  was  required  to 
provide  financial  or  technical  aid  for  the  construction,  alteration,  or 
improvement  of  any  school  buildings,  and  it  had  to  establish  the  pro¬ 
cedures  and  norms  to  be  followed  by  the  Ministry  itself.  In  1962  this 
service  sent  a  book  of  procedure  to  all  school  boards  in  order  to 
standardize  and  simplify  the  procedure  to  be  followed  whenever  a  new 
school  was  required. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  problems  to  be  faced  by  Quebec  educators 
was  the  fact  that  many  of  the  small,  isolated,  and  widely-spread  rural 
schools  throughout  the  Province  did  not  offer  adequate  teaching  facili¬ 
ties.  Centralization  was  the  solution  to  this  problem,  and  by  1959 
most  of  these  one-  and  two-room  schools  had  been  eliminated  and  replaced 
by  larger  schools  within  the  same  municipality.  The  report  of  the 
superintendent  for  1958-59  showed  that  in  a  single  year,  a  total  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  forty  of  these  one-  and  two-room  schools  had 
been  eliminated.  The  process  was  to  be  continued  until  the  remaining 
three  thousand  six  hundred  forty-seven  schools  of  this  nature  had  also 
been  eliminated. 

However,  this  problem  was  not  so  easy  to  solve  in  the  case  of 

29News  item  in  La  Presse,  September  15,  1962,  p.  25. 

^Figures  from  L  'Enselqnement ,  December,  I960,  pp.  10-11. 
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secondary  schools-  The  number  of  pupils  necessary  for  the  efficient 
operation  of  an  elementary  school  could  usually  be  found  within  a  single 
municipality  or  at  least  a  fairly  small  area.  When  the  demand  for 
secondary  education  became  more  widespread,  the  majority  of  the  local 
boards,  because  they  were  not  able  to  meet  the  population  requirements  of 
fifty  thousand,  were  not  able  to  provide  the  best  standards  of  education 
for  students  at  the  secondary  level. 

In  1956  a  group  of  school  boards  in  Chambly  County  tried  to  solve 
this  problem  by  developing  their  own  county  secondary  school  system. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  these  boards  in  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  existing  education  laws  prompted  the  legislature  to  action  during 
the  1959-60  session.  The  result  was  the  legislation  which  brought  into 
being  the  Corporation  of  Secondary  Schools  for  the  County  of  Chambly. 

This  corporation,  which  existed  in  an  area  containing  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  people,  began  by  constructing  two,  twenty-four  classroom  schools, 
and  expanding  their  curriculum  to  include  all  the  courses  listed  in  the 
provincial  program  of  studies. 

The  success  of  this  program  prompted  the  government  to  adopt  it  as 
the  official  pattern  for  all  comparable  situations  throughout  the  pro¬ 
vince,  with  the  result  that  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 

/ 

such  secondary  school  associations. 

Legislative  approval  of  three  new  regional  school  boards  in 
February  of  1963  brought  their  number  to  thirteen. 31  The  Minister  of 

31Lalonde,  Bois-Francs,  Missisquoi,  Chambly,  Larentides,  Le- 
Gardeur,  Duvernay,  La  Chaudiere,  Mille-Isles,  Isles-de-la-Madeleine, 
Vaudreuil,  and  Soulanges  (figures  and  names  from  news  item  in  _Le  Devoir, 
February  15,  1963,  p.  15. 
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Youth  forecast  that  by  the  end  of  1963  thirty-five  such  boards  would  be 
established,  with  an  expected  total  of  seventy-five  within  the  next  few 
years. 


Through  the  incprporation  of  additional  facilities,  the  Minister 
of  Youth  put  into  operation  a  long-range  plan  to  transform  the  new 
educational  centers  into  "Cities  of  Youth"  (Youth  Cities).  The  Minister 
referred  to  these  plans  at  a  press  conference. 

The  Provincial  Government  has  decided  to  encourage  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  school  cities  similar  to  those  which  have  been  in  operation 
for  the  past  five  years  in  France.  These  cities,  consisting  of  a 
unique  campus  which  brings  students  of  such  diverse  disciplines  as 
the  classics,  science,  and  agriculture  into  close  proximity,  make 
it  easier  to  provide  a  broader,  more  democratic  concept  of  educa¬ 
tion.  32 

The  first  of  these  youth  cities  was  built  in  the  area  of  Vaudreuil, 
which  is  located  in  the  constituency  represented  by  the  Minister  of 
Youth,  and  was  opened  in  September  1963.  It  includes  four  secondary 
schools  for  both  boys  and  girls,  English  and  French,  one  classical 
college,  one  technical  school,  one  institute  of  heavy  machinery,  one 
sports  center  with  indoor  and  outdoor  swimming  pools,  gymnasium  and  arena, 
cafeterias,  laboratories,  public  and  school  libraries,  one  arts  home, 
and  one  concert  hall. 

This  youth  city  was  designed  to  accommodate  between  five  and  six 

thousand  students,  and  was  established  in  the  hope  that  by  knocking 

down  the  psychological  walls  existing  between  different  types  of  educa¬ 
tion  the  student  would  be  prompted  to  develop  a  broader  and  more  demo¬ 

cratic  outlook.  The  youth  city  is  also  intended  to  make  better  use  of 
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the  teaching  staff,  to  give  the  students  better  practical  counseling, 
and  to  make  maximum  use  of  school  finances.  According  to  Paul  Gerin- 
Laj  oie: 
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.  .  .The  City  of  Youth  of  Vaudreuil  is  an  attempt  at  complete 
integration  and  coordination.  It  was  planned  in  an  attempt  to 
save  capital,  administrative,  and  operating  expenses.  The  concen¬ 
tration  of  buildings  and  the  student  population  in  one  area  justi¬ 
fies  educational,  cultural  and  athletic  services  that  would  not  be 
possible  in  any  other  separate  institution. ^3 

Services  such  as  the  public  library  and  the  auditorium  were 
included  in  the  youth  city  in  an  attempt  to  bring  about  closer  relations 
between  students  and  adult  citizens. 


Democratization.  The  desire  for  greater  participation  by  the 
general  public  in  school  life  has  also  been  expressed  in  many  other  ways 
during  the  past  five  years.  The  following  observation  by  Dorothy  C. 
Tompkins  clearly  defines  the  major  task  of  those  who  are  responsible 
for  school  district  reorganization: 

The  major  problem.  .  .is  how  to  secure  a  school  district  that  is 
large  enough  to  be  educationally  adequate  and  economically 
efficient,  yet  small  enough  to  retain  popular  interest  and  control 
to  effectuate  lay  participation  and  leadership. 34 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  general  public,  the  Quebec 

government,  at  its  1960-61  session,  gave  all  parents  of  school-age 

children  the  right  to  elect  the  members  of  the  school  board.  At  the 

regional  secondary  school  level  the  Minister  of  Youth  suggested  that  all 


^News  item  in  Le  Devoir,  March  27,  1962,  p.  3. 
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Dorothy  C.  Tompkins,  Reorganization  of  School  Districts 
(University  of  California,  Bureau  of  Public  Administration,  November, 
1961),  p.  4. 
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school  administrators  establish 

.  .  .Consultative  committees,  composed  of  educators,  school 
administrators,  and  members  of  financial  and  social  groups  which 
would  have  a  relationship  to  the  regional  boards  similar  to  that 
which  the  Superior  Council  of  Education  would  have  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  Minister  of  Education. ^ 

To  promote  a  greater  understanding  between  parents  and  teachers, 
a  federation  of  provincial  parent- teacher  associations  was  formed  in 
Montreal  in  March  1963.  This  group,  which  was  the  result  of  many  years 
of  effort,  was  determined  to  stay  free  from  any  external  influence.  This 
was  made  quite  clear  in  a  statement  by  Paul  Desrochers,  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association:  "We  will  not  accept  any  government  grants.  We 

36 

are  mature  enough  to  live  by  ourselves." 

At  this  time  there  were  seventeen  diocesan  councils  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  with  all  of  these  councils  having  parent- teacher  associations. 

At  the  local  level,  the  number  of  such  associations  increased  from  two 
hundred  in  1962  to  three  hundred  eighty-four  by  February  of  1963.  The 
aims  of  these  associations  were  stipulated  in  the  federation's  consti¬ 
tution. 

(a)  To  stimulate  an  integrated  education  program. 

(b)  To  make  families  conscious  of  their  rights  and  duties  in 
regard  to  education. 

(c)  To  create  a  closer  relationship  between  parents,  teachers, 
and  school  boards.^ 

In  the  province  of  Quebec,  all  school  board  members  are  elected, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Here 

^News  item  in  Le  Devoir,  May  27,  1963,  p.  1. 

^News  item  in  Le  Devoir,  May  23,  1963,  p.  14. 
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the  members  are  appointed  by  the  provincial  legislature  and  the  respec¬ 
tive  Archbishops.,  In  July,  1961,  Paul-Emile,  Cardinal  Leger,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Montreal,  broke  with  a  long-standing  tradition  by  appointing 
three  laymen  instead  of  three  clergymen  to  the  Montreal  Catholic  Board 
as  Church  representatives.  These  three  laymen  worked  with  their  four 
colleagues,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  provincial  government,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  administration  of  Quebec's  largest  school 
board  follow  more  democratic  procedures. 

A  number  of  beneficial  developments  were  seen  as  the  result  of 
this  policy  change.  For  the  first  time  in  the  one  hundred  seventeen 
year  history  of  the  board,  an  annual  report  was  published.  Textbook 
purchases  were  made  by  tender.  In  November,  1962,  the  board  created 
an  information  service  to  keep  the  general  public  as  well  as  the  teaching 
staff  informed  concerning  the  operations  of  the  board.  As  a  further  move 
to  create  public  interest  in  the  administration  of  the  board,  a  series  of 
public  meetings  were  held  between  teachers  and  the  trustees,  as  well  as 
between  representatives  of  diverse  social  groups  and  the  trustees.  The 
trustees  also  held  a  meeting  with  young  people  who  had  recently  graduated 
from  the  public  schools.  These  young  people  were  asked  to  evaluate  the 
education  they  had  received  from  Montreal  schools,  and  also  to  give 
their  opinion  on  how  well  this  education  had  prepared  them  for  post-school 
life. 

The  new  team  at  the  helm  of  Montreal  Catholic  education  not  only 
tried  to  improve  conditions  within  the  actual  system  of  operations, 
they  also  suggested  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  that  a  more 
democratic  system  be  employed  for  the  formation  of  the  school  board 
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itself.  Jean-Paul  Lefebvre,  Director 
Confederation  of  National  Syndicates, 
appointed  by  the  Archbishop,  made  the 
matter. 


of  External  Relations  for  the 
who  was  also  a  board  member 
following  statement  concerning  this 


The  Montreal  Catholic  School  Board  should  be  composed  of  15 
members;  seven  of  whom  should  be  elected  by  parents.  .  .one  by  the 
teachers.  .  .and  the  seven  others  appointed  as  follows:  three  by 
the ^Archbishop.  .  .three  by  the  provincial  government,  and  one 
by  the  city  of  Montreal. 38 

A  new  form  of  local  authority,  which  was  not  related  to  the  usual 
school  board,  came  into  being  at  about  this  same  time  in  St.  Paul's 
College  in  Montreal.  Under  the  recommendation  of  Cardinal  Leger,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Minister  of  Youth,  a  twelve-member  corpora¬ 
tion  was  established  for  the  administration  of  the  college.  This 
corporation  consisted  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  parents  of  the 
students,  two  members  appointed  by  the  academic  council  (teachers),  two 
members  appointed  by  the  associate  members  (patrons),  and  one  member 
each  appointed  by  the  Archbishop,  the  Minister  of  Youth,  and  the  Rector 
of  the  College. 

The  purpose  of  such  an  organization  was  explained  by  the  Minister 
of  Youth: 

We  wanted  the  appointees  of  the  parents  and  teachers  to  consti¬ 
tute  the  majority  (seven  out  of  the  twelve  members)  in  this 
administrative  council.  .  .  .We  wanted  to  encourage  the  teachers 
to  actively  participate  in  the  college  administration.  .  .  .We 
were  also  determined  that  the  Church  and  the  State  should  have 
equal  representation  on  the  council.  .  .  .The  regulations  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Administrative  Council  are  subject  to  the  approval 
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News  item  in  Le  Devoir,  March  12,  1963,  p.  3. 
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of  the  Minister  of  Youth  and  the  Archbishop. 

Legislative  approval  for  this  new  scheme  was  given  November  1,  1962. 

Following  the  pattern  established  at  St.  Paul's  College,  a  second 
classical  college  was  reorganized  along  the  same  lines  in  Hauterive. 

The  announcement  to  this  effect  was  made  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
in  May,  1963. 

Next  June,  the  clergy  will  give  up  the  financial  and  academic 
responsibilities,  as  well  as  the  administrative  and  disciplinary 
functions  of  this  institution.  Such  duties  require  the  services 
of  a  great  number  of  priests;  I  now  ask  the  laymen  to  take  their 
place  in  this  field.  The  proper  operation  of  such  an  institution 
requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort,  so  much  in  fact,  that  a 
diocese  is  really  unable  to  spare  the  manpower  necessary  to  fill 
the  requirements.  However,  the  full  collaboration  of  the  clergy 
is  still  insured  for  the  new  directorate. 40 

According  to  Mgr.  Pierre  De"cary,  President  of  the  Federation  of 
Quebec  Classical  Colleges,  who  said,  "the  clergy  is  very  happy  to  turn 
over  to  the  laymen  control  of  all  classical  education.  .  . , it  would 
seem  that  many  more  colleges  will  soon  follow  the  precedents  established 
by  the  two  colleges  in  Montreal  and  Hauterive. 


39t\iews  item  in  Le 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CHANGES  AFFECTING  STUDENTS 


All  changes 
indirect  effect  on 
the  curriculum  has 
attend  school,  or 


in  educational  policy  have  either  a  direct  or  an 
the  student,  A  change  in  the  attendance  laws  or 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  students*  opportunities 
on  the  opportunities  to  be  had  in  school.  On  the 


in 

to 


other  hand,  a  change  in  the  formal  structure  of  the  system,  or  a  change 

in  teacher  status  has  an  indirect  effect  on  the  student  population. 

It  was  the  government's  intention  to  improve  the  lot  of  Quebec 

students  from  both  the  direct  and  indirect  points  of  view.  On  his  first 

visit  to  the  Catholic  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  on 

September  28,  I960,  Premier  Jean  Lesage  said: 

o  o  .We  desire  to  make  it  possible  for  all  children,  whatever 
their  social  origin  and  whatever  their  family  financial  resources, 
to  be  educated  in  conformity  with  their  aptitudes  and  their  desire 

to  realize  their  vocation, 

Then,  a  few  months  later,  the  Minister  of  Youth  Gerin-Lajoie  spoke  of  the 


basic  principles  which  would  be  the  guide  for  drawing  up  an  educational 


map  for  the  province: 

We  must  begin  with  the  principle  that  children  have  different 
aptitudes,  and  we  must  not  under  any  circumstances  force  them  to 
be  educated  in  the  same  mold.  We  must  give  the  child  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  his  own  choice  from  among  a  field  of  options  as 
diversified  as  possible,  because  each  child  has  his  own  individual 
aptitude, 


42Province  de  Quebec,  Comity  catholique  du  Conseil  de  ^Instruc¬ 
tion  publique,  Proces-verbal  de  la  se'ance  du  28  septembre  I960  (Quebec, 

1960),  p,  8. 

4^News  item  in  _Le  Devoir,  March  27,  1961,  p.  3, 
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These  statements  clearly  indicate  the  desire  of  the  government  to  act 
in  these  areas  having  a  direct  effect  on  the  students. 

Attendance 

The  first  step  that  must  be  made  in  attempts  to  improve  the 
status  of  students  is  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  going  to  school 
for,  obviously,  even  the  best  program  of  studies  is  worthless  to  child¬ 
ren  who  are  not  in  school. 

Bill  B2,  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1961,  raised  the  age  for 
compulsory  school  attendance  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  years.  Those 
responsible  for  this  legislation  expressed  the  view  that  this  age  limit 
should  be  increased  to  sixteen  as  soon  as  possible.  Bill  50,  which 
provided  for  a  monthly  allowance  of  ten  dollars  for  students  from  six¬ 
teen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  did  a  great  deal  to  increase  the  attendance 
of  those  in  this  age  bracket.  Seventy-five  thousand  students  took 
advantage  of  this  allowance  during  the  1961-62  session.44 

A  bill  passed  during  that  same  period  increased  the  government's 
share  of  the  cost  of  textbooks  and  student  transportation  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  per  cent.  Moreover,  these  grants  for  textbooks  were  made 
available  with  the  provision  that  the  textbooks  would  be  used  by  the 
students  free  of  charge.  And  to  put  teeth  into  this  law  the  Catholic 
committee  of  education  passed  the  following  regulation  at  the  February 
I960  meeting; 

The  Superintendent  is  impowered  to  retain  a  portion  of  the 
grants  made  to  any  board  of  education  which  permits  or  tolerates 
the  purchase  by  students  of  commercial  non-authorized  examinations 
or  summaries,  and  that  the  superintendent  is  instructed  to  take 


44pigUres  from  news  item  in  Le  Devoir,  August  11,  1961,  p.  3. 
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whatever  steps  he  may  deem  necessary  to  remove  such  non-authorized 
examinations  or  summaries  from  the  schools. 45 

Bill  81,  passed  in  1961,  compelled  the  boards  of  education  to  provide 

free,  education  for  all  students  up  to  Grade  11  inclusive.  However,  in 

schools  offering  Grade  12  this  extra  year  was  also  to  be  provided  free. 

The  school  boards  were  required  to  pay  up  to  two  hundred  dollars  a  year 

tuition  fees  for  a  student  in  a  private  institution  recognized  by  the 

Department  of  Education.  This  policy  regarding  tuition  fees  cost  the 

Montreal  Catholic  Board  of  Education  $1,900,000  during  the  1962-63 

fiscal  year.  The  number  of  children  taking  advantage  of  the  new 

monthly  allowance,  and  the  amount  paid  by  the  Montreal  Catholic  Board 

of  Education  in  tuition  fees  gives  a  good  indication  of  the  success  in 

the  government's  efforts  to  improve  school  attendance,  particularly  at 

the  secondary  school  level. 

Another  aspect  of  government  help  in  the  field  of  education,  the 
granting  of  bursaries,  was  greatly  accelerated.  The  provisions  for 
bursaries  in  1962-63  amounted  to  more  than  was  made  in  the  three-year 
period  from  1957  to  I960. 


^Province  de  Quebec,  Comite  catholique  du  Conseil  de  1 'Instruc¬ 
tion  publique,  Procbs-verbal  de  la  seance  des  23  et  24  f evrier  I960 
(Quebec,  I960),  p.  3. 
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Bursaries  to  Students 

1957-1963 

Year 

Number  of  bursaries 

Total  Amount 

195  7-58 

12,838 

$2,158,283 

1958-59 

14,887 

2,  732,265 

1959-60 

17,567 

4,519,362 

Total  for  three  years 

45,292 

9,409,810 

1960-61 

22,498 

5,981,148 

1961-62 

32, 341 

9,090,442 

1962-63 

43, 700 

13,476,59047 

The  School  Proqram 

When  provisions  are  made  to  facilitate  an  increase  in  school 
attendance,  school  authorities  must  provide  the  school  system  with 


curricula  that  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  or  the  efforts  made  to 
keep  students  in  school  will  be  to  no  avail.  The  preparation  of  school 
curricula  must  take  into  account  individual  differences  and  must  attempt 
to  be  responsible  to  as  many  of  the  individual  dispositions  as  possible. 
At  the  same  time  the  program  of  studies  must  be  broad  enough  to  adapt 
the  student  to  the  greatest  number  of  life's  possibilities.  This 
important  point  was  not  overlooked  by  the  Parent  Commission: 

Times  are  changing  so  significantly  as  to  prompt  the  Parent  Com¬ 
mission  to  state  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  today's  pupils  will 
have  to  perform  functions  unknown  at  the  present  time.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  remaining  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  one  million  in  the  province  will  have  to  integrate  them¬ 
selves  into  a  context  considerably  different  from  the  one  which  we 


^Figures  from  news  item  in  L 'Enseiqnement ,  February  1963,  p.  17. 
These  bursaries  were  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  but  it  will 
be  seen  in  the  second  part  of  this  chapter  that  there  was  a  trend  to  in¬ 
clude  undergraduate  schools  (colleges)  in  the  public  system.  "The  number 
of  bursaries  and. the  total  amount  represents  more  than  what  is  done  in 
all  the  other  Canadian  provinces  combined."  ref.  Jean  Lesage,  Discours 
du  budget  (Queen's  Printer,  Quebec,  1963),  p.  46. 
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now  knowo  More  than  ever  before  the  only  acceptable  way  of 
educating  people  must  be  conditioned  by  a  dual  objective:  to  make 
youth  as  broad-minded  as  possible,  and  especially,  to  teach  them 
to  think  by  themselves. 48 


Pr im a r y  school  program.  In  September  1962  the  Catholic  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Council  of  Education  approved  the  basic  principles  for  the 
new  program  of  primary  studies.  Two  main  reasons  motivated  this  change 
in  the  primary  curriculum:  the  new  raison  d’e'tre  of  the  primary  schools, 
and  the  changes  in  size  and  facilities  of  school  classes.  Tfeieo comkhUtitee 
discussed  the  new  role  of  the  primary  schools  at  artScrSepctembear  1962 

mapting-i  . 

At  the  present  time  the  small  number  of  pupils  leaving  school 
upon  the  completion  of  their  seventh  year  makes  the  primary  program 
a  preparatory  stage  for  further  studies  rather  than  a  complete 
program  in  itself,  which  hitherto  had  fulfilled  the  role  of 
preparing  a  man  to  take  his  place  in  society.  .  .  .The  primary 
school  is  no  longer  a  terminus  as  it  was  for  many  people  a  few 
years  ago;  once  again  the  program  of  studies  at  the  primary  level 
must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  today's  students.  .  .  .The  ever 
decreasing  number  of  pupils  attending  one-room  schools  in  this 
province  justifies  the  preparation  of  a  new  program  for  centralized 
schools. 49 

The  primary  school  was  now  given  a  double  purpose:  to  give  the 
child  a  solid  training  in  all  those  habits  necessary  for  the  good  life, 
and  to  provide  that  indispensable  academic  foundation  necessary  for 
further  studies.  It  would  be  worthwhile  to  pay  some  attention  to  two 
important  aspects  of  the  completed  program:  its  contents  and  its  adap¬ 
tability. 


46genoit  Fleury,  "Un  million  d’eleves  comptent  sur  de  bons 
e'ducateurs,  "  L  ‘Enseiqnement ,  June-July,  1963,  p.  1. 

49province  de  Quebec,  Comite'  catholique  du  conseil  de  ^Instruc¬ 
tion  publique,  Procfes-verbal  de  la  reunion  du  26  seotembre  1962  (Quebec, 
1962),  P-  502. 
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When  the  Catholic  Committee  presented  its  case  for  the  new  primary 
program  it  noted  that  its  content  was  based  on  three  fundamental  discip¬ 
lines.  Religion,  language,  and  mathematics  were  to  be  taught  on  the 
basis  of  three  cycles  of  two  years  each,  thus  reducing  the  overall 
primary  program  from  seven  to  six  years.  However,  in  addition  to  the 
three  basic  courses,  each  two-year  cycle  was  to  contain  informal 
instruction  in  various  fields  particularly  suited  to  the  age  of  the 
student.  During  the  first  cycle  which  included  grades  one  and  two 
(students  six  and  seven  years  of  age),  and  which  is  regarded  as  the  age 
of  intuitive  reasoning,  these  informal  subjects  included  physical  educa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  music  and  the  arts.  The  second 
cycle,  comprising  grades  three  and  four  (students  eight  and  nine  years 
of  age),  or  the  age  when  logical  thought  is  believed  to  be  first  aroused, 
featured  a  study  of  the  environment  and  of  the  basic  elements  of  natural 
sciences;  with  the  girls  being  given  an  introduction  to  the  household 
arts  through  means  of  audio  and  visual  aids.  By  the  time  the  third 
cycle  was  reached  the  student  should  be  prepared  to  begin  a  more  formal 
study  of  such  courses  as  history  and  geography.  The  new  program  also 
included  time  for  "enterprise"  work  in  which  the  young  student  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  an  interest  in  one  or  more  of  the 
hobbies  and  pastimes  that  are  essential  in  a  world  where  leisure  has 
become  such  an  important  factor.  The  proposal  to  teach  English  at  this 
stage  of  the  student’s  academic  training  was  questioned  by  a  number  of 
competent  educators  who  were  concerned  about  the  advisability  of  begin¬ 
ning  the  study  of  a  second  language  at  such  an  early  age,  with  the 
result  that  this  proposal  was  tabled  for  further  study.  As  a  further 
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point,  the  Catholic  Council  emphasized  that  this  new  primary  program 
could  not  be  completely  successful  unless  the  students  received  a 
certain  amount  of  preparation  in  a  kindergarten. 

It  was  hoped  that  this  new  program  would  provide  something  for 
the  different  aptitude  of  each  child.  The  Catholic  Committee  pointed 
out  that  the  new  curriculum 

.  .  .Must  offer  to  each  child  the  maximum  that  he  is  entitled 
to  and  this  must  be  provided  in  accordance  to  his  abilities,  his 
aptitudes,  and  his  aspirations.  .  .  .In  order  to  facilitate  the 
complete  application  of  such  a  principle,  the  organization  of 
this  primary  program  offers  the  following  adaptations: 

a)  an  enriched  program  for  students  of  medium-superior,  superior 
and  very  superior  intellectual  level; 

b)  the  regular  program  for  students  of  medium  intellectual  level; 

c)  a  reduced  program  for  students  of  medium-inferior  intellectual 
level .50 

The  Committee  also  dealt  with  the  methodology  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  new  program: 

Regardless  of  the  intellectual  or  age  level  of  the  individual 
pupil  the  whole  program  is  designed  to  foster  the  maximum  employ¬ 
ment  of  each  of  his  faculties.  .  .  .This  new  program  requires 
methods  and  procedures  that: 

a)  begin  with  attentive  and  direct  observations; 

b)  emphasize  understanding  rather  than  memorization; 

c)  develop  character  and  personality; 

d)  cultivate  spontaneous  thinking  and  aggressive  minds; 

e)  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  prepare  students  for 
the  proper  use  of  liberty  and  a  respect  for  authority . ^)-'- 

A  few  of  the  ideas  which  were  incorporated  in  the  new  program  of  studies 

had  already  been  tried  in  the  previous  program.  However,  the  program 

itself  with  its  three  cycles  was  completely  different  from  the  one 

practiced  before. 


^Province  de  Quebec,  Comite* catholique  du  conseil  de  1 'Instruc¬ 
tion  publique,  Proces-verbal  de  la  seance  du  26  seotembre  1962  (Quebec, 
1962),  p.  505. 

51Ibid. , 


p.  506. 
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In  order  to  give  new  Canadians,  particularly  those  speaking 
Italian,  an  opportunity  to  adapt  themselves  to  Quebec  schools,  the 
Catholic  committee  adopted  a  program  of  special  studies  for  grades  one, 
two,  and  three,  specifically  designed  for  them.  After  one  year  on  a 
trial  basis,  it  was  decided  to  give  this  new  project  a  more  permanent 
stature.  This  was  done  in  May  of  1961.  It  was  the  object  of  the  program 
to  teach  the  students  to  read  and  write  in  their  mother  tongue,  and  also 
to  provide  religious  instruction  in  their  native  language.  The  remainder 
of  the  subjects  were  divided  equally  between  French  and  English.  These 
classes  were  inaugurated  in  Montreal  schools,  with  experimentation  in 
two  such  classes  begun  in  September,  I960.  A  year  later  seven  schools 
were  provided  with  such  classes.  In  May  of  1962,  similar  classes  were 
set  up  in  thirteen  schools  (nine  Italian,  one  Ukrainian,  one  Polish, 
one  Chinese,  one  Japanese)  and  a  special  section  of  the  Department  of 
Studies  was  created  in  the  Catholic  Board  in  Montreal.  This  new  sec¬ 
tion  was  quite  distinct  and  independent  from  the  French  and  English 
sections  of  the  Board.  According  to  the  Catholic  committee:  "A  school 
board  is  not  only  encouraged,  but  compelled,  to  set  up  this  special 
program  of  studies  when  the  number  of  such  eligible  students  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  warrant  it."^^  In  1952  there  were  15,000  new  Canadian 
students  in  the  Catholic  School  System  of  Montreal.  The  English  section 
of  the  Catholic  Board  did  not  agree  with  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Education  concerning  this  matter,  mainly  because  it  was  among  their 
students  that  the  greatest  percentage  of  new  Canadians  were  to  be  found. 


^News  item  in  Le  Devoir,  May  19,  1962,  p.  15. 
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Only  one-third  of  the  students  in  English  Catholic  schools  in  Montreal 
were  actually  Anglo-Canadians,  and  among  these  about  7.2  per  cent  were  of 
Irish  origin.  However,  it  was  common  knowledge  that  the  Irish  group  was 
the  ruling  element  in  the  English  Section  of  the  Education  Board,  and 
they  were  the  actual  initiators  of  the  quarrel.  This  group  was  fearful 
of  the  loss  of  influence  it  would  suffer  when  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  students  under  its  control  would  be  lost  to  them  with  the  estab- 

.  R  O  R4 

lishment  of  a  special  department  for  new  Canadians.  5 

Secondary  school  program.  As  has  been  seen,  a  great  number  of 
innovations  were  initiated  in  attempts  to  improve  the  curriculum  for 
elementary  schools,  with  the  object  in  mind  of  encouraging  students  to 
further  their  education  at  the  secondary  level.  As  a  result,  the  secon¬ 
dary  school  system  was  now  called  upon  to  handle  the  needs  of  a  greatly 
increased  number  of  students.  Consequently,  a  program  of  renovation  had 
to  be  designed  for  secondary  education  in  Quebec. 

One  of  the  most  important  improvements  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
public  secondary  schools  was  the  introduction  of  the  Matriculation 
Program  patterned  on  that  offered  in  the  classical  colleges.  Actually, 
this  change  had  begun  prior  to  September  of  1959,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  laws  designed  to  improve  school  attendance  were  passed  after  Septem¬ 
ber  of  1959  that  the  number  of  schools  in  the  province  offering  this 

matriculation  program  reached  significant  proportions.  By  1963,  this 

| 

program  was  regarded  as  a  normal  part  of  a  secondary  public  school, 

^Ibid.  ^4News  item  in  Le  Devoir,  May  22,  1962,  p.  3. 
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although  it  was  still  necessary  to  get  a  permit  from  the  Department  of 
Education  before  a  school  could  set  up  its  classical  program. 

After  a  number  of  different  attempts  to  adapt  the  secondary 
course  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  students,  the  Catholic 
Committee  in  February  of  I960  decided  on  the  following  pattern,  which 
was  given  final  approval  on  February  22,  1961,  and  published  under  the 
title  Programme  d 'Etudes  des  Ecoles  Secondaires.  1961 . 

For  boys,  the  secondary  schools  offered  six  courses:  general, 
commercial,  scientific,  classical,  agricultural,  and  industrial. 

Normally,  these  courses  were  of  four-year  duration,  except  agriculture, 
which  was  of  two  years,  and  industrial,  which  was  a  five-year  program. 

It  was  also  possible  to  add  a  fifth  year  to  commercial  and  scientific 
courses  after  approbation  by  the  Department  of  Education.  These  optional 
courses  were  described  as  follows  by  the  Department  of  Education: 

The  General  Course.  .  .is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  go 
directly  into  the  world,  or  into  some  professional  schools  of 
medium  level.  .  .  .It  is  a  course  fitted  for  students  who  cannot 
plan  for  further  general  studies.  .  .  . 

The  Commercial  Course.  .  .prepared  the  student  to  take  a  job  at 
the  end  of  his  fourth  year. 

The  Scientific  Course.  .  .prepares  the  student  to  go  into 
advanced  studies  at  the  college  or  university  level.  .  .  .At  the 
grade  10  and  11  levels,  there  are  two  scientific  courses:  Science- 
Letters,  and  Science-Mathematics.  The  latter  of  these  two  courses 
emphasizes  a  more  fundamental  preparation  for  the  advanced  schools 
and  faculties  of  science. 

The  Classical  Course.  .  .is  regarded  as  the  usual  prerequisite 
for  university. 

The  Agricultural  Course.  .  .prepares  the  student  to  go  directly 
into  farming. 

The  Industrial  Course.  .  .trains  skilled  workers,  industrial 
supervisors,  etc. 
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For  girls,  the  secondary  school  offered  five  courses:  general, 
commercial,  scientific,  classical,  and  household.  The  Department  of 
Education  described  the  first  four  courses  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
it  did  for  the  boys,  except  that  they  werd  adapted  to  the  girls' 
personality.  However,  the  department  described  the  two-year  household 
course  as  being; 

o  .  .Suited  for  students  who  finish  the  elementary  course,  and 
desire  an  immediate  preparation  for  the  virtues  and  work  of  a  good 
housekeeper.  With  the  permission  of  the  superintendent,  a  third 
year  could  be  added,  which  was  a  year  of  specialization  in  certain 
feminine  skills. ^ 

It  was  the'  aim  of  the  architects  of  this  new  program  of  the 
secondary  schools  to: 

(a)  give  the  students  a  broad  basic  knowledge  and  to  teach  them 
the  fundamentals  of  science; 

(b)  develop  intellectual  curiosity  and  a  spirit  of  personal 
research,  and  to  train  the  students  in  proper  working  methods; 

(c)  train  the  student  in  the  proper  use  of  the  deductive  and 
inductive  methods,  and  to  teach  him  prudence  in  •.  judgement; 

(d)  awaken  in  the  student  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility 
as  a  man,  and  as  a  Christian; 

(e)  suggest  Christian,  family,  professional,  and  social  ideals, 
which  are  able  to  arouse  and  maintain  dynamic  and  powerful 
interest ; 

(f)  assist  the  student  in  the  pursuit  of  these  ideals,  and  in  the 
apprenticeship  of  liberty; 

(g)  develop  in  the  student  a  feeling  of  joy  at  being  called,  in 
his  own  particular  way,  to  serve  God,  the  Church,  the  country, 
and  other  people. ^7 

In  order  to  educate  boys  and  girls  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of 
their  respective  sexes,  the  Catholic  Committee  in  September  of  1961 
formally  stated  its  support  of  sexual  segregation  in  the  school  system. 

In  order  to  respect  the  different  psychological  and  educational 
needs  of  the  sexes,  the  secondary  schools  must,  in  principle,  be 
distinct  for  each  sex.  However,  when  local  conditions  permit  but 
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one  school  building,  sexual  segregation  is  still  advisable.  In 
this  case  the  rooms  should  be  separated  as  much  as  possible  and 
adapted  to  the  feminine  or  masculine  psychology.  The  common  rooms 
should  be  kept  to  the  minimum  allowable  under  the  circumstances.^ 

Because  there  were  a  certain  number  of  students  who  were  not 
fitted  to  any  of  the  courses  described  above,  the  course  of  "pre^-empl oi , 
initiation  au  travail"  (job  preparation  or  work  initiation)  was  approved 
by  the  Catholic  Committee  in  September  of  1962.  In  May  of  1963  the 
first  classes  for  this  purpose  were  opened  in  suburban  Montreal. 

The  Montreal  Catholic  School  Commission  in  cooperation  with  the 
Minister  of  Youth  also  tried  to  meet  the  needs  of  certain  specialized 
categories  of  students,  such  as  immigrant  students,  failure  students,  or 
low  average  students.  A  number  of  special  classes  for  such  students  was 
set  up  in  the  Montreal  Catholic  School  System. 

The  Catholic  Committee  in  December  of  I960  brought  out  special 
regulations  for  those  who  for  one  reason  or  another  had  been  unable  to 
obtain  their  grade  nine  or  grade  eleven  diplomas  while  students.  The 
diploma  candidates  were  given  permission  to  write  examinations  in  one 
or  a  number  of  sittings.  The  adult  diploma  candidate  upon  passing  the 
examination  was  given  the  same  diploma  as  that  given  to  regular  students. 
In  the  event  of  failing  a  candidate  was  allowed  to  try  again.  For  con¬ 
venience  sake,  the  candidate  was  allowed  to  sit  for  examinations  during 
the  evening  or  on  Saturdays. 

The  most  recent  improvement  in  secondary  education  was  introduced 
by  the  Catholic  Committee  at  the  March  14,  1962  meeting.  The  Committee 

5®Province  de  Quebec,  Comite  catholique  du  Conseil  de  1 'Instruc¬ 
tion  publique,  Proces-verbal  de  la  reunion  du  13  septembre  1961  (Quebec, 
1961),  p.  23. 
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gave  school  boards  having  a  classical  section  permission  to  establish  a 
college  section.  The  only  condition  was  approval  by  both  the  Catholic 
Committee  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  any  Quebec  Catholic  university. 

The  Minister  of  Youth  was  opposed  to  such  a  project.  In  any  event,  the 
Montreal  Board  of  Education  planned  to  introduce  the  college  section 
into  its  schools  in  September  1964.  The  argument  of  the  Montreal 
Catholic  Board  for  the  initiation  of  the  college  within  its  schools  was 
presented  by  Treffle*’  Boulanger,  adjoint  pedagogique  au  president,  at  a 
press  conference  in  May  of  1963. 

There  is  a  very  strong  possibility  that  the  Montreal  Catholic 
School  Board  will  be  forced  to  offer  a  college  program  in  Septem¬ 
ber  of  1964.  .  .  .The  Montreal  classical  colleges  have  notified  the 
Montreal  Catholic  School  Board  that  in  September  of  1964  they  will 
be  unable  to  receive  the  graduate  students  from  classical  sections 
of  the  Board  because  of  insufficient  classroom  space.  .  .  .The 
Montreal  Catholic  Board  will  then  be  morally  compelled  to  offer  a 
college  section  since  the  students  cannot  be  left  without  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  their  course  of  study. 


Teaching  aids.  All  changes  considered  in  the  previous  para¬ 
graphs  were  those  with  a  direct  relationship  to  the  program  of  studies. 
There  were,  however,  some  other  trends  which  had  an  indirect  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  programs,  namely  those  we  shall  refer  to  under  the  heading 
of  teaching  aids. 

For  quite  some  time  Quebec  teachers  have  had  a  large  source  of 
audio-visual  aids  at  their  disposal.  Provided  free  of  charge  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  these  audio-visual  aids  consisted  mainly  of 
films  on  Biology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  History  and  Geography.  Different 
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radio  stations  offered  regular  programs  in  oral  French  to  help  students 
improve  their  language.  During  the  1960-61  term  the  government  provided 
$500,000  for  improvement  of  school  libraries.  This  was  an  increase  of 
$425,000  compared  with  the  preceding  year.^® 

One  of  the  best  planned  and  prepared  teaching  aids  was  educa¬ 
tional  television.  Sponsored  by  the  Catholic  Committee,  the  Ministry 
of  Youth,  and  the  Boards  of  Education,  the  first  experiment  in  this  field 
was  held  in  Montreal  on  November  28,  1961.  The  second  experiment  this 
time  on  a  provincial  scale,  was  begun  on  April  21,  1962.  Seventy 
thousand  grade  eight  and  grade  nine  students  from  more  than  three  hundred 
Boards  of  Education  were  involved  in  this  experiment.  Teachers  were 
required  to  report  on  the  value  and  effects  of  these  televised  courses 
in  their  respective  classes.  Maurice  Gosselin,  director  of  television 
and  radio  programs  for  the  Department  of  Youth  gave  the  following 
summary  of  the  results  of  these  first  experiments; 

The  willingness  of  the  educational  institutions  in  Quebec  to 
cooperate  in  the  development  of  this  service  is  much  greater  than 
that  found  in  different  foreign  countries  which  had  experimented 
with  such  services  and  which  now  have  regular  educational  tele¬ 
vision  programming.  About  650  Boards  of  Education  used  the  new 
service  in  20,000  classrooms  containing  400,000  students  through¬ 
out  Quebec.  These  figures  are  only  for  public  schools,  and  do  not 
include  private  institutions.  .  .  .Moreover,  we  must  also  point  out 
that  thousands  of  parents  have  requested  information  relating  to 
these  school  programs.^-*- 

Drawing  on  the  knowledge  gained  in  these  two  experiments  in 
educational  television,  the  Catholic  Committee  in  May  of  1962  adopted 
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the  following  regulations  in  regard  to  televised  educational  programs: 


Next  year's  educational  television  programming  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  continuation  of  this  year's  experiment.  The  whole 
problem  of  educational  television  is  of  such  complexity  and  novelty 
that  it  would  be  unwise  at  this  time  to  establish  a  definite 
policy.  .  .  .These  television  programs  do  not  aim  to  replace 
teachers,  but  instead  to  provide  enrichment  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  curriculum  and  the  traditional  methods  of  instruction. 

.  c  .The  programs  are  for  the  use  of  all  boards  of  education  as 
well  as  private  institutions  of  this  province.  .  .  .The  program 
for  next  year  includes  science  in  grade  six,  and  physics  in  grade 
eleven,  with  both  series  to  be  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  half-hour 
periods.  .  .  .One  educator  should  be  hired  for  the  preparation  and 
survey  of  each  subject  dealt  with  through  the  medium  of  the  tele¬ 
vision.  .  .  .The  Board  of  Educational  Television  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  immediately . ^2 

L 'Association  Canadienne-Francaise  pour  l'Avancement  des  Sciences, 
A.C.F.A. So  (French-Canadian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science), 
in  collaboration  with  the  Ministry  of  Youth,  held  its  first  scientific 
exhibition  for  all  students  in  the  province  at  the  University  of 
Montreal  in  April  of  1961.  The  promotors  of  this  exposition  suggested 
that  the  students  set  up  displays  of  original  research  in  the  biolo¬ 
gical,  physical,  chemical,  mathematical  or  technical  fields.  This 
exhibition  consisted  of  static  displays  as  well  as  laboratory  methods, 
industrial  processes,  and  other  activities  related  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  science.  The  following  year  a  second  scientific  exhibition 

was  held  in  Montreal  in  which  three  hundred  forty-five  students  parti- 

I 

cipated.  The  Ministry  of  Youth  and  several  cultural  organizations  pro¬ 
vided  three  thousand  dollars  in  bursaries  and  prizes  for  the  students 
making  the  best  presentations.^ 


^Province  de  Quebec,  Comitd  catholique  du  Conseil  de  1 'Instruc¬ 
tion  publique,  Procbs-verbal  de  la  reunion  spe'ciale  du  VL  avril  1962  et 
reunion  des  22  et  23  mai  1962  a  iournd’e  au  30  mai  1962  .et  aju  4  i u  1  n  1962 
(Quebec,  1962,  pp.  187-1B9. 
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An  interesting  experiment  involving  the  twenty-eight  students  of 
a  grade  seven  class  at  St.-Charles-Garnier  School  was  carried  out  in  the 
1962-63  term.  The  students,  as  a  group,  corresponded  with  sixteen  young 
French  students  in  Ivry  in  suburban  Paris,  France.  Throughout  the  year, 
each  group  described  to  the  other  the  life  of  a  student  and  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  country.  A  number  of  the  students  were  so  enthusiastic 
about  the  project  that  they  began  pen-pal  relationships  with  their 
counterparts  in  France.  Le  Devoir  commenting  on  the  project  stated 
that: 


M.  Jean-Marie  Masse*'  from  the  research  bureau  of  the  Montreal 
Catholic  Board  testified  that  he  had  received  a  great  number  of 
letters  from  French  schools  indicating  they  were  interested  in 
establishing  similar  relationships  with  French-Canadian  groups 
of  students.  .  .  .The  Paris-Montreal  exchanges  proved  to  be  so 
numerous  and  they  accumulated  material  so  interesting  that  it 
was  decided  to  put  it  on  exhibit  at  the  St.-Charles-Garnier 
School . ^4 
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CHAPTER  V 


CHANGES  AFFECTING  TEACHERS 

Although  numerous  changes  may  occur  in  the  formal  structures,  in 
the  status  of  students,  and  in  curriculum,  it  remains  true  that  a  school 
is  only  as  good  as  its  teachers. 

The  teacher  has  always  been  considered  the  living  centre  of  any 
system  of  education.  This  view  would  be  easily  substantiated  through  a 
perusal  of  any  one  of  the  great  number  of  works  related  to  education. 

All  the  great  education  reformers,  La-Salle,  Gerson,  Lancaster,  Monte- 
ssori  or  Dewey,  have  tried  to  influence  the  teacher  in  order  to  implement 
their  new  philosophy.  Even  the  most  recent  studies  have  proven  that 
teachers  are  still  the  key  figures  in  the  learning  process. 

Hutchins  found,  for  instance,  that  the  most  important  factor 
which  influenced  student  interest  in  science  was  the  teacher,  and  that 
the  most  common  reasons  cited  by  students  for  disliking  science  were 
difficulty  of  science  subjects,  poorly  trained  teachers,  and  poor 
teaching. 

Maurice  Lebel,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  at  Laval  University, 
summarized  this  point  of  view  at  an  address  delivered  to  a  meeting  of 
the  Quebec  City  Catholic  Teachers'  Syndicate  in  November  of  1961. 

What  is  of  paramount  importance  in  teaching  is  teacher  educa¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  repeated  hundreds  of  times  and  can  never  be 
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over-emphasized  that  the  most  wonderful  curriculum,  the  most 
ingenious  continuity  between  the  diverse  levels  of  educatio  n,  or 
the  most  intelligent  coordination  of  primary,  secondary,  and 
academic  education  is  absolutely  worthless,  even  more  worthless 
than  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written,  without  teacher  training, 
without  teacher  competence..  Teacher  education  is  both  the  solu¬ 
tion  and  the  problem;  teacher  education  is  the  primeval  question. 
Give  me  good  teachers,  well  trained,  well  educated,  and  enthu¬ 
siastic,  and  I  will  no  longer  worry  about  curricula,  and  the 
over-emphasized  coordination.  .  .  .Given  well  trained  teachers, 
good  curricula  and  good  textbooks  will  infallibly  follow.  As 
long  as  our  number  one  problem,  teacher  training,  remains  un¬ 
solved  our  efforts  are  wasted. ^6 

How  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  teacher  in  the  reformation  of 
Quebec  education?  What  was  done,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  his 
training,  his  working  conditions,  and  his  retirement  pension  plan? 

The  Minister  of  Youth  stated  the  fundamental  problem 

.  .  .Is  the  training  of  teaching  personnel.  The  greatest 
concentration  of  effort  should  be  at  the  normal  school  level. 

.  .  .Recruitment,  training,  and  remuneration  of  teachers  will 
have  to  be  improved.  We  will  have  to  raise  the  status  of  the 
teaching  profession  to  such  an  extent  that  the  selection  of  a 
teaching  career  will  be  as  attractive  a  choice  as  any  other 
liberal  profession. 


Teacher  Training 

An  interesting  feature  of  teacher  training  institutions  in 
Quebec  is  the  astonishing  number  of  normal  schools,  particularly  of  the 
relatively  small  ones.  According  to  Maurice  Lebel: 

There  is  no  lack  of  normal  schools  in  Quebec:  in  fact  we  have 
far  too  many.  We  have  about  120  normal  schools  serving  our  popula¬ 
tion  of  5,000,000,  which  is  even  more  than  France  has  for  her 
population  of  44,000,000.  Economical,  political,  local,  patriotic, 
and  sentimental  reasons  led  to  a  great  number  of  normal  schools; 


^Maurice  Lebel,  "L ' instituteur  du  Quebec  et  1 ' instituteur  de 
France,"  L  'Enseiqnement ,  January,  1962,  p.  12. 

^7News  item,  L 'Enseiqnement.  January,  1961,  p.  2. 
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number  was  over-emphasized,  quality  neglected. ^ 

Another  reason  for  the  great  number  of  normal  schools  in  Quebec  is  the 

fact  that  each  religious  order  of  teachers  insisted  on  its  own  teacher 
training  school. 

Facilities .  At  the  May  22,  1962  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Council 

of  Education  it  was  decided  to  replace  thirteen  congregational  normal 
schools  with  but  two  schools,  one  for  Quebec  City,  the  other  for 
Montreal.  This  was  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  reorganization  of 
Quebec  normal  schools.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  this  problem  of  an 
excess  number  of  normal  schools  was  particularly  acute  among  the  girls', 
lay  and  congregational  schools  (sixty-three  and  thirty-four  respective¬ 
ly).  This  same  problem  existed,  but  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  male 
teacher  training,  with  sixteen  congregational  schools  and  six  lay 
schools.  Even  in  the  face  of  pressure  from  certain  factions,  the  govern¬ 
ment  held  firm  in  its  new  policy  towards  normal  schools  in  the  province. 
For  example,  the  Minister  of  Youth  would  not  permit  the  opening  of  a 
new  normal  school  for  men  in  Laprairie  on  Montreal 's  south  shore,  even 
after  this  project  had  received  the  approval  of  the  Catholic  Council  of 
Education  on  December  13,  1961.  Even  to  this  day,  the  government  has 
resisted  pressure  from  a  number  of  local  groups  for  the  opening  of  this 
school . 

The  $1,000,000  expansion  program  at  the  Ecole  Normale  Jacques- 
Cartier  in  1961-62  further  indicated  the  intention  of  the  authorities 
to  consolidate  teacher  training  within  existing  facilities,  rather  than 

^Lebel,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 
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expand  the  overall  program.  Included  within  the  expansion  program  at 
Ecole  Normale  Jacques-Cartier  was  the  introduction  of  such  facilities 
as  closed-circuit  television,  classrooms  with  one-way  windows,  a  new 
library,  two  gymnasiums,  new  laboratories,  a  language  laboratory, 
chapel,  a  bowling  alley,  and  a  cafeteria.  These  new  innovations  were 
considered  in  an  article  written  by  two  professors  at  the  school. 

Already  a  new  orientation  in  school  spirit  may  be  discerned: 
experimentation  now  being  possible,  a  student  is  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  integrate  his  studies  to  his  life,  to  ally  practi  ce  and 
theory.  A  new  and  more  positive  conception  now  inspires  the  stage 
of  practice-teaching.  .  .  .What  L '‘Ecole  Normale  Jacques-Cartier 
is  experiencing  this  year  suggests  that  both  students  and  profes¬ 
sors  alike  need  a  minimum : 1 iving  space  and  adequate  means  to 
function  properly. ^9 


Basic  program.  In  December  of  I960  the  sub-commission  for 
normal  schools  was  asked  to  study  the  curriculum  of  these  schools,  and 
to  submit  recommendations  for  its  improvement.  The  sub-commission  pre¬ 
sented  its  first  report  to  the  Catholic  Committee  in  March  of  1962,  and 
a  revised  report  was  approved  by  the  committee  in  May  of  1963.  It 
included,  in  addition  to  the  regular  four-year  training  program,  a 
number  of  special  courses  for  the  holders  of  a  baccalaureate  in  arts, 
and  for  graduates  under  the  formal  program.  A  special  program  to  train 
teachers  of  exceptional  children,  and  mentally  deficient  children  was 
also  set  up. 

In  order  to  raise  the  educational  qualifications  of  teachers, 
the  Catholic  Committee  decided  in  June  of  1961  to  repeal  the  class  "C" 
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teaching  certificate.  This  class  "C"  teaching  certificate  had  been 
given  to  students  completing  one  year  of  normal  school. 

According  to  Article  68  of  the  Quebec  School  Act,  no  one  was 
entitled  to  teach  in  a  school  unless  he  was  a  holder  of  a  diploma 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Education,  clergymen  or  members  of  reli¬ 
gious  order  excepted.  However,  this  exemption  for  clergymen  or  members 
of  religious  orders  was  abrogated  by  the  Catholic  Committee  in  December 
of  1961. 

Further  training.  In  order  to  meet  the  new  requirements  of  the 
Catholic  Committee,  or  to  improve  their  qualifications,  many  teachers 
went  back  to  summer  school  or  to  evening  and  Saturday  classes.  Seven 
t housand,  one  hundred  eleven  teachers  enrolled  for  the  summer  courses 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  1961.  This  number  repre¬ 
sented  an  increase  of  2,128  over  the  previous  year. There  was  a 
total  of  22, 000  different  registrations  for  the  combined  program  of 
summer  courses  and  evening  and  Saturday  classes  for  the  year  1962-63, 
in  comparison  to  15,000  for  the  period  1960-61, 

These  statistics  include  only  those1  teachers  registered  in 
normal  school  programs  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education; 
statistics  are  not  available  for  those  teachers  enrolled  in  university 
courses.  However,  there  was  surely  a  considerable  number  of  teachers 
taking  such  courses,  for  in  the  schools  under  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Committee  in  1959-60,  3,917  teachers  out  of  a  total  of  38,761 

^Figures  from  L  'Enseianement,  September,  1961,  p.  16. 

71  Ibid. .  June-Juiy,  1963,  p.  1. 
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were  holders  of  university  degrees.  Among  the  men,  15  per  cent  of  the 
laymen  and  16  per  cent  of  those  in  religious  orders  were  holders  of  a 
degree  in  education,  and  15  per  cent  of  the  laymen  and  20  per  cent  of 
those  in  religious  orders  were  holders  of  a  degree  in  another  subject. 
Among  women,  the  proportion  of  degree  holders  was  considerably  smaller; 
four  per  cent  of  the  religious  and  0.8  per  cent  of  the  laywomen  were 
holders  of  a  degree  in  education,  and  2.5  per  cent  of  the  religious  and 
one  per  cent  of  the  laywomen  possessed  a  degree  other  than  that  in 
education.  In  spite  of  this  tremendous  improvement  in  teacher 
qualifications,  there  still  remained  3,737  teachers  in  the  1960-61 
term  who  taught  with  a  special  permit,  not  being  holders  of  a  provincial 
certif ication. 74  Concerning  the  whole  matter  of  teacher  certifica¬ 
tion,  the  following  statement  appeared  in  an  article  in  L 'Enseiqnement : 

All  this  information  obviously  indicates  that  teachers  are 
generally  concerned  with  improving  their  qualifications,  and  that 
they  are  continuing  to  live  up  to  their  desire  to  be  more  compe¬ 
tent  in  their  profession.  Their  interest  in  cultural  improvement 
gives  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  higher  teaching  insti¬ 
tutions  encouragement  in  continuing  their  efforts  to  increase 
the  calibre  of  the  teaching  profession.7^ 

In  order  to  assist  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  greater 
confidence  in  their  profession,  the  government  established  sources  of 
financial  assistance.  Bill  80,  presented  to  the  legislature  on  May  26, 
1961,  provided  that: 


7^Ibid. ,  December  1961,  p.  11.  ^Ibid. ,  December  1962,  p.  9. 

74A11  these  figures  include  Catholic  teachers,  French  and  English 
speaking. 
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o  .  .By  official  examinations,  three  hundred  bursaries  will  be 
given  each  year  to  help  in  the  recruiting  and  the  training  of 
teacher  personnel,  and  to  attract  the  interest  of  the  elite  among 
the  graduates  in  the  teaching  field.  These  bursaries  will  range 
from  $1200  to  $3500  a  year,  and  in  all  cases  are  renewable  for 
three  or  four  years. 


Following  this  example  many  individual  school  boards  gave 
attention  to  the  further  training  of  their  teachers.  For 
Montreal  Catholic  Board  set  a  similar  policy  in  1962,  and 
in  1963,  granted 


special 
example,  the 
acting  on  it 


.  .  .Eighteen  bursaries  to  school  board  personnel,  with  a  total 
value  of  $135,000  (an  average  of  $7500  for  each  bursary).  This 
sum  does  not  include  group  improvement  courses,  which  for  this 
year  cost  $33,000.  Interested  teachers  may  elect  to  take  post¬ 
graduate  courses  in  science,  literature,  religion,  educational 
administration,  or  pre-school  education.'7'7 


The  bursaries  represented  the  teachers'  regular  salaries  plus  their 
travelling  expenses  and  tuition  fees.  They  allowed  the  teacher  to 
choose  from  a  large  field  of  higher  educational  institutions,  such  as 


Laval  University,  the  University  of  Montreal,  the  University  of  Alberta, 


the  University  of  Paris,  and  many  others. 


Selection  of  the  teachers  for  these  bursaries  was  contingent 
upon  the  individual's  former  university  record,  and  interviews  with 
professors  at  the  University  of  Montreal.  Le  Devoir  made  the  following 
comment  concerning  the  new  policy  of  distribution  of  financial  assis¬ 
tance  to  Quebec  teachers; 


For  about  forty  years  the  province  has  distributed  bursaries 
to  young  people  who  want  to  improve  themselves.  .  .but  until  this 
year  there  has  been  no  consistent  policy  governing  the  manner  in 
which  these  bursaries  have  been  distributed.  .  .  .Applicants' 


^News  item  in  Lx?  Devoir,  May  26,  1961,  p.  7„ 

77News  item  in  .Le  Devoir,  February  9th,  1963,  p.  3. 
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dossiers  were  remarkable  for  the  number  of  political  recommenda- 

TO 

tions  they  contained.  .  .  .  0 
Working  Conditions 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  well-trained  teachers  are  a  most 
important  factor  in  any  system  of  education,  but  for  these  teachers  to 
function  efficiently,  they  require  proper  working  conditions.  Among 
the  many  problems  faced  by  teachers  in  French-Catholic  Quebec  the  most 
contentious  issues  were  professional  status,  tenure,  teaching  load  and 
remuneration. 


Professional  status .  The  teachers'  right  to  set  up  a  profes¬ 
sional  association  was  never  denied,  but  a  number  of  laws  made  such 
associations  powerless.  "Loi  pour  assurer  le  progres  de  1 'education" 
passed  in  1546  is  an  excellent  example  of  such  legislation.  Article 
25  of  this  law  stated  that  in  the  case  of  a  disagreement  between  a 
school  board  and  its  teachers,  the  teachers  were  forbidden  to  strike, 
and  if  they  taught  in  a  rural  area,  they  were  not  allowed  to  seek 
arbitration.  Typical  of  the  reaction  to  this  bill  was  one  made  by 
Jacques  Cousineau  when  the  bill  was  finally  abrogated. 

For  the  past  thirteen  years,  some  15,000  teachers  in  rural 
communities  have  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  a  means  (a  univer¬ 
sally  recognized  right)  without  which  the  exercise  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  right  of  association  was  made  useless.  This  right  to 
arbitration  is  absolutely  indispensable  within  a  framework  of 
collective  bargaining  for  agreement  on  working  conditions. 
Arbitration  constitutes  the  teachers1  sole  recourse  given  the 
school  board's  refusal  to  bargain. ^9 
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Many  groups,  such  as  the  Teachers'  Association,  the  Assembly  of 
the  Bishops,  and  even  the  Quebec  Federation  of  School  Trustees,  pressed 
the  government  to  repeal  this  unjust  law,  but  nothing  was  done  until  the 
fall  of  1959.  Bill  42,  prepared  by  Yves  Prevost  and  Antonio  Barrette 
was  introduced  by  the  new  premier  Paul  Sauve"",  and  made  law.  Jacques 
Cousineau  had  something  quite  different  to  say  about  this  new  legisla¬ 
tion; 


The  right  of  arbitration  for  all  teachers  in  rural  areas  is 
recognized  by  this  regulation  provided  that  they  are  authorized 
to  do  so  by  the  administrative  council  of  the  Quebec  Catholic 
Teachers'  Association.  In  the  present  psychological  and  admin¬ 
istrative  circumstances— and  here  we  are  thinking  about  the  great 
number  of  school  boards,  and  consequently  the  number  of  syndicates 
or  local  branches  of  syndicates  which  hold  bargaining  certifi¬ 
cates —  one  must  recognize  the  wisdom  of  this  limitation.^ 

Another  measure  which  improved  the  status  of  the  Catholic 
Teachers'  Association  was  the  automatic  membership  in  the  association 
for  all  teachers  in  the  province  teaching  in  a  French  Catholic  School. 
This,  however,  was  not  a  compulsory  membership,  and  those  not  wishing 
to  join  had  to  make  their  intentions  known  before  the  last  day  of  June 
each  year.  This  provision  for  automatic  membership  of  all  teachers  in 
the  Catholic  Teachers'  Association  was  made  law  by  Sauv£'s  cabinet 
during  the  fall  session  of  the  legislature  in  1959.  According  to 
L 'Enseignement  this  new  law  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  teachers  of  the 
province. 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  within  the  general  council  (of 
the  corporation  of  Quebec  Catholic  Teachers*)  at  its  meeting  on 
December  28  (i960),  the  great  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  teachers 
of  the  province  have  warmly  welcomed  this  law  providing  for  auto¬ 
matic  membership  in  the  corporation.  .  .  . At  this  time  only  53 
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teachers  have  indicated  that  they  are  opposed  to  this  membership, 
and  have  stated  their  intention  not  to  join.^l 

Earlier  it  was  stated  that  teachers’  associations  other  than 
those  of  ..rural  areas  were  not  deprived  of  the  'right  to  arbitration. 
Legally  and  officially,  this  was  true,  but  in  actual  fact  even  these 
associations  were  not  free  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights.  One  of 
the  best  known  examples  of  this  fact  was  the  twelve  years  of  useless 
work  done  by  the  Alliance  des  Professeurs  catholiques  de  Montreal. 

This  association  was  deprived  of  its  bargaining  certificate  in  1948, 
and  it  was  only  in  December  of  1959  that  it  regained  this  fundamental 
right.  An  editorial  in  Le  Devoir  gave  an  excellent  summary  of  this 
situation: 

Two  days  ago  a  two-year  contract  was  signed  between  the 
Montreal  Catholic  School  Commission  and  1 'Alliance  des  Profes¬ 
seurs.  This  is  the  first  time  since  the  famous  1948  strike  that 
the  two  groups  have  reached  an  agreement.  To  recall  all  the 
events  that  have  occurred  during  the  past  twelve  years  would 
require  the  enumeration  of  a  lengthy  '  list  of  deplorable  facts. 

.  .  .At  the  time  when  conditions  were  definitely  becoming  critical 
between  1 'Alliance  and  the  Board,  an  authority  of  the  Board  told 
us:  "If  we  were  free,  things  would  be  settled  within  24  hours." 

.  .  .To  affirm  that  politics  have  corrupted  the  situation  is  not  a 
slander,  nor  unfair  judgement.  M.  Duplessis'  spirit  was  there 
as  it  was  in  many  fields,  spreading  a  climate  of  disorder  which 
did  not  end  until  his  death.  Twelve  years  lost  in  stupid  quarrels 
is-  enough  to  point  ':out  again  how  the  irrational  whims  of  this 
capricious  bachelor  was  harmful  for  the  province  of  Quebec. 

In  the  fall  of  1962,  a  request  of  a  nature  almost  unheard  of 
before  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  made  of  the  teachers  of  the 
regional  school  board  of  Le  Gardeur.  The  school  board  invited  the 
teachers  to  work  with  the  architects  on  their  proposed  secondary  school. 
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The  preliminary  drawings  of  the  architects  were  studied  room 
by  room,  feature  by  feature,  by  the  commissioners  and  the  school 
principals.  Meanwhile,  visits  were  conducted  to  several  operating 
schools  in  the  area  in  order  to  observe  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  various  different  arrangements.  This  preliminary 
work  prompted.  .  .(the  architectural  bureau)  to  draw  up  a  revised 
plan.  Religious  and  lay  teachers  were  then  invited  to  discuss 
the  new  plan.  .  .  .During  these  studies,  commissioners,  principals 
and  teacher  all  worked  together  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  design 
of  a  truly  functional  school. 33 

In  December  of  1961,  the  Montreal  School  Commission  set  up  a 
new  formulation  of  norms  used  in  the  evaluation  of  its  teaching  staff. 
Whereas  the  old  system  judged  all  teachers  by  evaluating  them  with  a 
mark  based  on  a  percentile  of  one  hundred,  the  new  system  simply  placed 
teachers  in  one  of  two  categories:  satisfactory,  or  not  satisfactory. 
Those  teachers  placed  in  the  not  satisfactory  category  were  classified 
into  categories  of  weak  and  very  weak.  In  the  case  of  those  considered 
to  be  weak,  their  principals  were  expected  to  notify  them  of  their 
deficiency  and  to  help  them  to  improve.  For  those  considered  to  be 
in  the  very  weak  category,  one  of  these  alternatives  was  to  be  enforced: 
loss  of  salary,  loss  of  seniority,  or  dismissal.  By  establishing  this 
new  method  of  teacher  evaluation,  the  school  board  hoped  to  deal  with 
teachers  in  a  more  adult  fashion,  to  improve  the  teacher-administrator 
relationship,  to  emphasize  the  counselling  role  of  the  principal,  and 
to  avoid  the  loss  of  time. 


Tenure.  With  the  right  of  association  established  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  reality  for  Quebec  teachers,  the  next  important  item  on  their 
agenda  was  security.  One  of  the  most  criticized  articles  of  Quebec 
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school  law  was  the  infamous  article  232,  which  reads  as  follows: 

School  boards,  after  having  decided  by  resolution  at  a  regu¬ 
larly  held  meeting  not  to  re-engage  for  the  following  year  a 
teacher  already  in  their  service,  shall,  before  the  1st  of  June 
preceding  the  expiration  of  the  engagement  of  such  teachers, 
notify  him  in  writing  of  their  intention  to  terminate  the  said 
engagement;  but  need  not  in  such  notice  assign  any  cause  there¬ 
for. 

It  was  the  phrase,  "but  need  not  assign  any  cause  therefor,"  that  was 
the  bone  of  contention.  This  gave  the  trustees  complete  freedom  to 
dismiss  any  teacher  for  any  reason,  or  for  no  reason  at  all. 

For  many  years  the  Catholic  Teachers'  Association  had  opposed 
the  dismissal  of  many  excellent  teachers,  some  for  such  dubious  reasons 
as  those  mentioned  by  L 'Enseiqnement  in  its  special  issue  against 
Article  232  in  May  of  1962. 

Teachers  have  been  dismissed.  .  .for  refusing  to  go  to  a  dance 
given  by  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school.  .  .for  refusing 
to  let  a  trustee's  son  sing  in  the  school  choir.  .  .because  he 
cost  the  school  board  too  much  money  as  he  had  too  many  years 
experience,  and  a  younger  teacher  could  do  the  job  at  less 
cost.  .  .because  he  organized  a  teachers’  association. 

Because  the  law  did  not  require  that  sufficient  reason  be  given  for  the 

dismissal  of  a  teacher,  the  preceding  reasons  were  not  officially  stated 

by  the  board  members.  One  could,  however,  make  a  fairly  accurate  guess 

in  many  cases.  For  instance,  no  reason  was  given  for  the  dismissal  of 

four  teachers  in  Senneterre  in  1962.  However,  in  all  cases  the  teachers 

dismissed  had  more  than  ten  years'  teaching  experience,  whereas  the 

remaining  twelve  teachers  at  the  school,  all  having  less  than  ten  years' 
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teaching  experience,  were. invited  to  teach  the  following  year. 

Such  policies  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  beneficial  to  the 
teaching  profession.  An  editorial  in  Le  Soleil  asked  how  it  is  poss¬ 
ible 


.  .  .For  a  teacher  to  command  the  rightful  community  respect 
that  must  be  his,  and  to  use  his  authority  properly,  when  he  feels 
that  in  order  to  protect  his  job  he  must  not  displease  one  or 
another  member  of  the  school  board.  What  kind  of  enthusiasm 
can  he  bring  to  his  educational  work  when  he  does  not  know  what 
will  happen  tomorrow.  .  .?  His  very  experience  may  compel  him 
to  go  elsewhere  because  the  school  board  can  hire  younger  teachers 
at  less  cost.  It  appears  that  such  are  the  policies  followed  by 
many  communities  in  this  province.  It  is  possible  to  show  many 
other  disadvantages  and  abuses  that  could  be  the  result  of  Article 
232  of  the  school  law.^ 

On  July  4,  1962,  the  Quebec  legislature  amended  Article  232  with 
the  addition  of  two  paragraphs: 

However,  in  dismissing  a  teacher  they  (the  trustees)  have  hired 
for  at  least  a  period  of  eight  months  during  the  two  preceding 
years,  they  (the  trustees)  must  give  written  reasons  for  their 
action  if  requested  to  do  so  in  writing  by  the  teacher. 

These  reasons  for  dismissal,  given  in  good  faith,  cannot  lead 
to  court  action,  but  the  teacher  is  permitted  to  submit  his  com¬ 
plaint  to  arbitration  according  to  the  contract,  describing  the 
relationship  between  the  teachers  and  the  board;  or  if  there 
is  no  contract,  or  if  such  actions  are  not  spelled  out  by  the 
contract,  then  according  to  the  law  regarding  municipal  and  school 
corporations  and  their  employees. ^ 

In  summary,  the  actual  legislation  regarding  teachers'  security  states 
that  during  the  first  two  years  the  teachers  are  in  a  state  of  proba¬ 
tion,  and  at  their  request  they  are  entitled  to  receive  written  reasons 
for  their  dismissal  after  they  have  achieved  two  eight-month  periods  of 
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service  for  the  same  board.  Moreover,  if  they  deem  it  necessary,  they 
may  submit  a  protest  against  the  dismissal  to  an  arbitration  tribunal. 

Teaching  1 oad.  On  March  12  of  1962,  the  Quebec  government  pub¬ 
lished  its  famous  statement  regarding  the  norms  expected  of  teachers  in 
the  province.  It  was  on  that  date  that  Joseph  Page‘S  Deputy  Minister  of 
Youth,  sent  a  circular  to  Quebec  school  boards  in  which  he  stated  that 
in  order  to  plan  the  school  finances  for  the  province  it  was  necessary 
for  school  boards  to  respect  certain  norms  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
pupils  per  classroom  and  the  number  of  teachers  per  school.  That  same 
day,  the  Minister  of  Youth,  in  a  speech  to  the  Montreal  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  gave  a  public  explanation  of  the  action  taken  by  his  ministry. 

There  were  three  major  points  dealt  with  in  this  government 
statement  of  norms:  the  replacement  of  vice-principals  by  secretaries 
in  small  schools,  and  by  department  heads  in  larger  schools;  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  average  of  thirty  students  per  classroom  in  elementary 
schools,  and  thirty-five  per  classroom  in  secondary  schools  wherever 
possible;  and  the  setting  up  of  a  minimum  of  twenty-six  teaching  periods 
per  week  per  teacher  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

Gerin-Laj oie,  the  Minister  of  Youth,  stated  that  his  concern  for 
education  in  the  province  was  limited  to  the  proper  administration  of 
educational  finances  and  hence  it  was  his  fullest  intention  to  enforce 
the  norms  suggested  by  his  ministry  in  order  to  make  maximum  use  of  all 
educational  facilities  in  the  province. 

There  was  a  mixed  reaction  to  these  norms.  The  president  of  the 
Quebec  Federation  of  Catholic  School  Boards  said: 
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From  the  administrative  point  of  view,  the  Quebec  Federation 
of  Catholic  School  Boards  cannot  see  any  objections  to  the  norms 
set  up  by  the  Ministry  of  Youth  in  regard  to  the  number  of  pupils 
per  classroom,  and  the  number  of  working  hours  per  teacher.  ® 

However,  the  majority  of  the  teachers  were  not  in  favor  of  the 
norms.  Rural  teachers  and  those  in  smaller  centres  could  see  a  great 
improvement  in  their  working  conditions  with  the  implementation  of  the 
norms,  and  hence  were  in  favor  of  them.  But  the  Minister  of  Youth  was 
not  supported  by  that  majority  of  teachers  working  in  the  larger 
cities.  These  teachers,  of  course,  did  not  criticize  the  principle  of 
establishing  norms  throughout  the  province,  but  instead  found  fault  with 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  set  up,  and  the  standards  which  they 
required. 

The  government  cannot  avoid  its  obligation  to  justify,  both  to 
the  legislature  and  to  the  people  of  the  province  as  a  whole,  a 
sane  budget,  and  maximum  efficiency  within  the  system.  .  .  .We 
have  succeeded,  at  least  we  hope,  in  achieving  our  aims  in  a 
very  important  manner;  that  being  to  separate  the  Minister  from 
the  "administrative  machinery"  in  such  a  manner  that  he  will  be 
able  to  stand  as  an  arbitrator  between  the  two  opponents  in  this 
crisis,  the  opponents  in  this  case  being  the  administrative 
machinery  and  the  academic  body.  .  .  .The  new  norms  are  nothing 
but  a  mathematical  formula  based  on  the  importance  of  the  dollar, 
and  do  not  give  sufficient  consideration  to  the  unacceptable 
burdens  imposed  on  the  teachers. 

This  statement  and  several  others  like  it  were  made  by  various 
groups  of  teachers,  including  the  Directors  of  Studies  for  classical 
colleges,  the  Catholic  Teachers'  Corporation,  the  Normal  School  Teachers' 
Association,  the  Association  of  Lay  Teachers  of  Classical  Courses,  the 
Protestant  Teachers'  Association,  the  Federation  of  Teaching  Brothers, 


^News  item  in  Le  Devoir,  March  21,  1963,  p.  16. 
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Editorial  in  L  'Enseiqnement,  April,  1963,  p.  2. 
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the  Association  of  Teaching  Sisters,  the  Association  of  Vocational 
School  Teachers,  the  Association  of  Education,  the  Association  of 
School  Principals,  and  the  Association  of  Professors  at  Laval  Univer¬ 
sity.  Similar  views  were  expressed  in  many  papers  and  journals,  for 
example: 


i  The;  combatants  in  this  "battle  of  norms"  would  be  well  advised 
to  consider  the  following  points: 

1.  The  provincial  authority  which  controls  educational  finances 
has  the  right  to  establish  general  norms  regarding  the  use  of 
school  facilities  and  the  employment  of  personnel  in  order  to 
prevent  their  misuse  by  regional  and  local  administrations  and  to 
ensure  the  best  employment  of  the  financial  and  human  resources. 

2.  However,  these  norms  should  be  flexible,  and  should  not  be 
established  without  first  consulting  responsible  people  in  the 
school  boards  and  the  teachers’  syndicates.  .  .  . 

3.  Financial  control,  if  it  does  not  remain  within  limits,  soon 
becomes  interference  in  school  administration  and  even  in  pedago¬ 
gical  direction.  .  .  . 

4.  In  education  the  good  of  the  children  should  always  be  a  prime 
concern,  consequently  the  financial  aspect  of  education  should 
always  take  second  place  to  those  of  pedagogical  necessity  and 
administration.  .  .  . 

5.  Education  in  Quebec  requires  a  policy  of  broadmindedness  and 
vigorous  planning,  always  directed  toward  the  needs  of  the  human 

nbeing.  Children  and  teachers  are  to  take  precedence  over  buildings 
and  furnishings.  Economy  is  of  course  important,  but  it  must  not 
result  in  a  lowering  of  the  quality  of  education. 90 

Under  such  pressure  the  Minister  of  Youth  decided  to  further 

clarify  his  department  regulations,  and  to  review  the  norms.  On  April  4 

of  1963,  a  committee  was  created  by  the  Minister  for  this  purpose. 

Among  the  educators  on  this  committee  were  representatives  of  the 

directors  of  studies^ of  the  French-Catholic  teachers,  of  the  teaching 

brothers,  of  the  teaching  sisters,  of  the  English-Catholic  teachers, 

i 

and  of  the  Protestant  teachers.  The  administrative  half  of  this  com*- 
mittee  was  composed  of  representatives  of  the  school  boards,  both 


90 


Editorial  in  Les  Relations,  269  (May,  1963),  p.  118. 
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Catholic  and  Protestant,  of  the  Minister  of  Youth,  and  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  This  committee  was  to  function  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Minister  of  Youth. 

During  the  .  April  25  sitting  of  the  Quebec  legislature,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Minister  of  Youth,  Premier  Jean  Lesage  disclosed  the 
contents  of  a  circular  which  was  based  on  the  findings  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  in  regard  to  the  question  of  norms,  and  which  was  being  sent  to 
all  the  school  boards  in  the  province.  According  to  Le  Devoir,  this 
latest  circular  gave: 

.  .  .A  supplementary  explanation  of  the  extent  and  meaning  of 
the  regulations  (of  the  former  circular).  .  .(and  moreover),  it 
corrected  the  various  interpretations  given  by  a  number  of  people, 
some  of  which  were  too  broad,  others  too  restricted.  .  .  .This 
latest  government  circular  advised  that  a  study  committee  was 
being  established  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  additional 
necessary  research  on  schools  and  classroom  organization.  This 
new  committee  will  be  similar  to  that  which  aided  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  present  circular.  Representatives  of  the  educators 
and  the  administrators  will  join  together  for  the  purpose  of 
analysing  the  results  of  the  proposed  norms'  enforcement,  and  to 
advise  the  authorities  of  other  measures  to  be  taken  to  make 
better  use  of  both  teaching  personnel  and  school  facilities. 
Educational  and  administrative  groups  working  together  to  solve 
the  extremely  complex  problems  faced  by  the  reorganization  of  our 
school  system  on  the  basis  of  logic  and  efficiency  is  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  development  in  Quebec  education. 91 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  suggestions  this  new  circular 
did  not  stipulate  any  major  changes  at  the  elementary  school  level. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  classroom  in  elementary  schools  was  to 
remain  at  thirty.  However,  for  secondary  schools  the  general  rule  of 
thirty-five  pupils  per  classroom  was  slightly  modified  to  allow  for  a 
more  flexible  personnel  employment:  ".  .  .Secondary  schools  having 
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News  item  in  Le  Devoir,  April  27,  1963,  pp.  1-2. 
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sufficient  students  and  at  least  four  grades  (eighth  to  eleventh) 
should  have  a  ratio  of  three  teachers  per  two  classrooms  with  a  total 
of  65  students. Another  feature  of  the  norms  of  the  secondary 
school  level  was  the  fact  that  they  were  to  include  all  certified  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  school,  principals  and  vice-principals  not  being  excepted 
as  was  the  case  in  the  past. 

Status  of  lav  teachers .  The  status  of  lay  teachers  was  greatly 
improved  by  two  measures  which  were  radical  departures  from  the  old 
Quebec  tradition  which  regarded  as  unthinkable  the  idea  that  lay  people 
could  fill  certain  positions.  The  first  of  these  changes  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  teachers;  it  being  the  appointment  of  laymen  rather 
than  members  of  the  clergy  to  the  position  of  principal  at  the  two  male 
normal  schools  in  Montreal. 

In  supporting  these  appointments,  his  Eminence  Paul-Emile 
Cardinal  Leger  opened  the  way  for  greater  lay  participation  in 
these  two  important  training  institutions.  It  should  be  recalled 
that  last  spring  his  Eminence  advocated  a  larger  lay  represen¬ 
tation  in  secondary  and  superior  education:  the  innovation  . 
applauded  today  is  a  logical  outcome  of  his  thought.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  many  will  imitate  this  initiative. 93 

In  some  aspects,  the  second  change  has  to  be  considered  an  even 
greater  departure  from  the  past.  For  the  first  time  in  a  Montreal  school, 
eight  religious  teachers  were  members  of  the  teaching  staff  under  the 
direction  of  a  lay  principal.  In  the  past  the  religious  always  held 
the  supervisory  positions  in  any  schools  where  they  taught,  even  though 


^Province  de  Quebec,  Minist'bre  de  la  Jeunesse,  Organisation  des 
classes.  Complement  ^  la  circulaire  du  12  mars  1963.  Quebec,  April  26, 
1963,  p.  4. 
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they  composed  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  staff.  The  superior  of 
these  eight  religious  stated: 
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Considering  that  the  number  of  available  religious  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  operate  our  own  schools,  and  yet  on  the  other  hand 
wishing  to  keep  at  least  part  of  our  apostolate  in  parochial 
schools  we  are  offering  two  teaching  religious  who  will  willingly, 
under  lay  direction,  collaborate  in  the  educational  work  of  two 
parochial  schools. 94 


Remuneration.  One  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  sensitive  aspects 
of  Quebec  education  was  the  matter  of  finance.  This  was  particularly 
true  in  regard  to  teachers’  salaries.  There  was  hardly  anyone  with  an 
interest  in  education  who  did  not  insist  on  the  necessity  for  an 
increase  in  the  wages  of  Quebec  teachers.  In  July  of  1962  Gerin- 
Lajoie  set  up  a  committee  to  study  working  conditions  of  the  province's 
teachers,  and  on  this  occasion  he  stated: 

The  present  government,  as  has  been  amply  illustrated,  is 
greatly  concerned  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion.  .  .and  this  must  be  done  at  two  levels:  firstly,  at  the 
level  of  teacher  qualifications,  and  secondly,  at  the  level  of 
teacher  working  conditions,  particularly  in  regard  to  appropriate 
salary.  .  .  .As  early  as  last  fall  new  salary  scales  were  in 
effect  for  normal  school  professors  and  school  inspectors.  .  . 
fields  directly  related  to  the  administrative  duties  of  our 
ministry.  .  .  .The  time  has  now  come  to  pursue  this  same  policy 
in  regard  to  teachers  in  the  employ  of  local  school  boards.  .  . 
as  there  are  considerable  disparities  existing  between  various 
regions  at  the  present  time.  .  .and  for  this  reason  I  am  author¬ 
ized  by  the  cabinet  to  set  up  a  joint  committee  of  educators  and 
administrators  to  study  this  problem.95 

As  a  result  of  this  government  policy,  measures  were  put  into 
effect  to  improve  the  financial  lot  of  Quebec  teachers.  A  study  of  the 
Figure  1  dealing  with  the  average  salary  of  Quebec  teachers  from  1951 
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News  item  in  Le  Devoir,  May  3,  1963,  p.  3. 
9^News  item  in  Le  Devoir,  July  7,  1962,  p.  3. 
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FIGURE  1 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  MEAN  TEACHERS’  SALARIES  FROM  1951  TO  1961 a 


Figures  from;  L’Enseiqnement,  December,  1961,  p.  17;  Province 
de  Quebec,  Rapport  du  Surintendant  de  1 ’Instruction  publ ique  (Quebec: 
Queen's  Printer,  1962),  p.  216. 
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to  1961  would  easily  show  an  increase  of  these  salaries,  particularly 
during  the  last  three  years  of  the  period. 

A  second  point  that  becomes  evident  in  this  figure  is  that  there 
was  a  grea£  difference  in  salary  between  teachers  of  different  cate¬ 
gories.  Many  communities  tried  to  improve  this  situation;  for  example, 
teachers  in  Montreal  and  Quebec  City  received  equal  salaries  at  certain 
levels  of  seniority.  This  point  is  mentioned  to  emphasize  the  great 
difference  that  existed  between  teacher  salaries  in  the  larger  cities 
and  in  the  smaller  centres. 

According  to  the  study  conducted  by  the  Quebec  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  was  released  in  February  of  1963,  more  than  fifty-four 
million  dollars  a  year  would  be  required  to  standardize  teacher  salaries 
throughout  the  province  on  the  basis  of  salaries  paid  in  Montreal 
during  the  year  1960-61.  This  Chamber  of  Commerce  study  suggested  two 
ways  to  achieve  this  salary  equalization.  The  first  method  called  for 
the  establishment  of  two  different  salary  scales,  one  for  the  urban 
districts,  and  the  other  for  rural  districts.  In  the  beginning  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  salaries  between  men  and  women  would  remain.  After  a 
certain  period  of  time  there  would  be  equal  pay  for  men  and  women,  and 
in  a  third  step  salaries  would  be  standardized  for  both  the  rural  and 
the  urban  districts.  The  second  method  of  progressive  salary  equali¬ 
zation  suggested  by  the  Chamber  called  for  each  local  board  to  succes¬ 
sively  eliminate  the  three  sources  of  inequality:  basic  salaries, 
annual  increases  and  maximum  salaries  within  their  own  local  system. 
Salary  inequalities  being  eliminated  at  the  local  level,  the  next  step 
would  be  a  provincial  uniformity  in  salaries. 
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At  the  present  time  efforts  are  still  being  made  by  the  provin¬ 
cial  government  and  others  with  a  concern  to  raise  the  professional 
status  of  teachers,  to  implement  these  suggestions  for  salary  equaliza¬ 
tion  made  by  the  Quebec  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  any  event  there  is 
still  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  especially  in  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities,  to  achieve  the  goal  best  summarized  in  a  statement  by  Paul- 
Emile,  Cardinal  Ldger: 

Teachers  have  the  right  to  professional  salaries.  Teaching 
is  not  a  common  occupation,  but  rather  it  is  a  profession  that 
demands  a  freedom  from  concern  for  the  daily  necessities  in 
order  to  permit  the  mind  to  be  devoted  to  its  more  essential 
tasks. 

A  number  of  major  improvements  were  introduced  into  the  retire¬ 
ment  pension  plan  at  the  provincial  level.  For  the  first  time  in 
seventeen  years  the  I960  session  of  the  provincial  legislature,  passed 
a  number  of  amendments  regarding  this  matter.  The  principle  amendment 
to  the  pension  plan  legislation  allowed  for  the  recognition  for  pension 
plan  purposes  of  as  much  as  ten  years  of  teaching  for  the  formal 
religious  who  continued  to  teach  as  a  layman,  instead  of  but  five  years 
as  had  been  the  previous  case.  This  same  privilege  was  extended  to 
the  teachers  teaching  in  private  institutions  within  the  province,  or 
those  teaching  or  studying  outside  the  province  under  an  agreement  with 
the  superintendent. 

During  the  spring  session  of  1961,  the  provincial  government 
increased  the  amounts  paid  to  the  retired  teachers  under  the  Pension 
Plan.  Teachers  who  received  less  than  $3,000  in  full  pension,  or  less 

9^News  item  in  Le  Devoir.  October  2,  1962,  p.  19. 
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than  $1,500  in  half  pension,  were  granted  an  increase  of  three  to 
thirty  per  cent,  depending  on  the  date  of  their  retirement . ^ 

The  most  recent  amendments  to  the  pension  plan  legislation  were 
passed  in  July,  1962.  One  removed  the  maximum  of  ten  years  recognition 
for  former  religious  teachers,  or  those  teachers  in  foreign  or  private 
institutions  which  had  been  established  in  I960.  The  new  formula  based 
the  years  of  recognition  entirely  upon  the  teachers1  years  of  service 
in  Quebec.  Another  important  amendment,  and  one  that  was  the  centre  of 
a  great  deal  of  controversy,  dealt  with  retired  teachers  who  were 
working  part-time  for  an  institution  receiving  provincial  grants.  The 
pensions  of  these  people  were  to  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  money  they  earned  as  part-time  teachers. 
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from  L’Enseiqnement, 


June,  1961,  p.  24. 


CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  COMMENTS 

This  final  chapter  will  be  concerned  with  two  major  topics:  a 
summary  and  conclusions  pertaining  to  the  findings  of  this  study,  and 
a  suggested  answer  to  the  fourth  question  in  the  sub-purposes  (Who  is 
responsible  for  any  changes  in  Quebec  education?  The  government?  The 
Church?  Various  societies?  The  people?),  as  well  as  suggestions  for 
further  studies  on  the  past  and  present  state  of  education  in  the 
province  of  Quebec. 

Summary  of  Findings  and  Conclusions 

Is  there  sufficient  evidence  to  indicate  a  change  or  new  trend 
in  Quebec  education  since  1959?  Only  time  will  supply  the  final  answer, 
but  the  evidence  to  warrant  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question  seems 
to  be  quite  well-supported  by  a  number  of  facts  brought  to  light  in  the 
study,  a  brief  summary  of  which  follows. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  central  authority,  we  have  seen  that 
there  was  a  shift  of  power  in  educational  affairs  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  province  to  the  Minister  of  Youth.  The  government  became  directly 
involved  in  administrative  matters,  and  by  implementing  better  coordi¬ 
nation  and  planning,  the  Minister  exercised  a  strong  influence  on 
educational  trends  in  the  province.  It  was  also  shown  that  educational 
legislation  enacted  since  1959  indicated  a  clear  desire  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  objectivity,  universality,  and  absence  of  political  interference 
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in  enforcing  the  regulations.  It  was  also  clear  that  the  government 
intended  to  put  democratic  theory  into  practice  with  the  establishment 
of  a  Royal  Commission  and  the  "preaching  trips"  of  the  Minister  of 
Youth  throughout  the  province. 

At  the  local  level,  a  number  of  beneficial  changes  were  made. 

The  two  most  helpful  changes  from  the  point  of  view  of  ih  e  local  school 
boards  were  the  increases  in  grants,  and  the  freedom  given  them  from 
political  interference.  The  additional  step  of  initiating  overall 
planning  and  centralization  developed  the  local  school  boards  into  much 
more  functional  units.  This  change  involved  the  setting  up  of  an 
educational  map  of  the  province,  and  the  establishment  of  regional 
schools  and  Youth  Cities.  A  more  democratic  control  over  education  at 
the  local  level  was  ensured  by  extending  the  right  to  elect  school 
commissioners,  a  right  formerly  reserved  for  property-owners.  The  shift 
to  a  tripartite  (layman-government-church)  administration  of  colleges, 
which  were  formerly  controlled  by  the  church  alone,  also  indicated  a 
trend  toward  democratization.  i 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  students,  some  of  the  major  develop¬ 
ments  were  the  provision  of  free  textbooks,  the  new  compulsory  atten¬ 
dance  law,  and  the  monthly  allowance,  which  prompted  students  to  complete 
their  education.  The  increase  in  number  and  value  of  the  bursaries 
given  to  students  was  also  pointed  out.  The  primary  school  program  was 
completely  remodelled,  resulting  in  three  two-year  cycles.  The  secon¬ 
dary  school  program  was  greatly  improved  in  two  ways:  a  more  diversi¬ 
fied  program  of  courses  was  offered,  and  the  contents  of  these  courses 
was  adapted  to  modern  life.  The  implementation  of  a  number  of  teaching 
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aids  was  also  of  great  benefit  to  the  students. 

There  is  additional  evidence  of  a  new  trend  in  Quebec  education 
to  be  found  in  the  improvements  made  in  teachers'  status.  The  physical 
facilities  for  teacher  training  in  the  province  were  modernized  with  the 
centralization  and  remodelling  of  the  existing  normal  schools.  Higher 
standards  for  teacher  certification,  and  increased  bursaries  for  ad¬ 
vanced  training  resulted  in  much  higher  teacher  qualifications.  The 
professional  status  of  teachers  was  reinforced  by  a  functional  right  of 
association  and  by  automatic  membership  in  the  association.  At  the 
same  time  teacher  tenure  was  made  more  professional  with  amendments  to 
Article  232  of  the  School  Law.  In  some  cases  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  regarding  the  norms  setting  out  teacher  tasks,  but  from  the 
overall  point  of  view,  they  indicated  an  attempt  to  put  the  whole 
educational  system  of  the  province  on  a  more  efficient  basis.  The 
status  of  lay  teachers  was  made  equal  to  that  of  religious.  Great 
efforts  were  made  to  solve  the  traditional  problem  of  teachers,  that 
being  remuneration,  and  finally  the  retirement  pension  plan  was  greatly 
streamlined. 

Comments 

That  there  is  a  new  trend  in  Quebec  education  now  seems  quite 
evident:  and  it  would  appear  equally  evident  that  underlying  all  these 
changes  there  is  a  spirit  of  revival  and  progress  working  toward  the 
realization  of  a  new  Quebec.  But  what  individual,  group,  or  society 
provided  the  impetus  for  these  changes,  or  generated  this  renaissance 
spirit  in  the  province:  Was  it  the  government?  The  Church?  or  the 
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people  at  large?  Of  course,  a  detailed  answer  to  this  question  could 
only  be  the  result  of  a  far  more  important  and  penetrating  study  than 
this  present  thesis.  However,  even  at  the  risk  of  over-simplifica¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  readings  which  form  the  basis  of 
this  work  definitely  indicated  that  no  one  single  group  or  individual 
was  responsible,  but  instead  the  combined  action  of  different  elements 
of  the  Quebec  society  initiated  and  maintained  this  educational 
renaissance  in  French-Catholic  Quebec. 

The  action  of  the  government  was  clearly  seen  throughout  all 
phases.  The  Minister  of  Youth  became  more  and  more  involved  in  educa¬ 
tional  policy;  he  made  it  apparent  that  it  was  his  desire  to  unite  all 
educational  matters  under  his  responsibility,  and  he  actively  promoted 
centralization  and  scientific  planning  of  all  educational  resources. 

But  even  though  the  government  of  Quebec  since  1959  has  been  very 
active  in  bringing  about  educational  changes,  was  the  government  itself 
responsible  for  its  own  activity?  Maclean's  Magazine  pointed  out  that: 

The  first  thing  one  must  understand  about  Jean  Lesage,  is  that 
in  opposition  to  the  late  Maurice  Duplessis,  for  instance,  Lesage 
is  not  the  political  master  of  Quebec.  He  is  the  chief  servant  of 
a  new  and  strong  political  trend  in  which  party  lines  or  class 
lines  are  unknown.  .  .Jean  Lesage  cannot  ignore  this.  .  .and 
remain  the  chief  of  Quebec.^7 

The  apparent  conclusion,  insofar  as  education  is  concerned,  is 
that  this  ".  .  .new  and  strong  political  trend.  .  ."  is  one  in  which 
the  government  must  pay  attention  to  the  long  oppressed  popular  need 
for  evolution,  change  and  improvement. 
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For  centuries  the  wishes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Quebec 
have  been  the  commands  of  the  people  of  the  province,  and  it  was  shown 
in  this  work  that  a  number  of  new  educational  policies  were  promoted 
by  Church  leaders,  for  example,  the  appointment  of  lay  trustees  in 
Montreal  and  Quebec  City  by  their  respective  archbishops,  or  the  new 
form  of  administration  introduced  in  a  number  of  classical  colleges  by 
the  clerical  authorities.  But  like  the  government,  the  Church  may  also 
have  been  motivated  by  new  insights  into  the  Quebec  situation.  Roger 
Magnuson  pointed  out  that: 

Surprisingly,  the  support  for  a  greater  lay  role  in  Quebec 
education  stems.  .  .from  a  few  clerical  leaders.  Paul-Emile 
Cardinal  L£ger,  Archbishop  of  Montreal,  has  been  the  leading  force 
in  calling  for  a  new  understanding  and  collaboration  between  the 
clergy  and  laity  not  only  in  education  but  in  other  fields  as 
well.  .  .  .Admittedly,  Cardinal  Leger  is  a  realist  for  he 
realizes  that  his  church.  .  .cannot  prepare  enough  priests, 
brothers,  and  sisters  to  adequately  handle  the  exploding  school 
population.  .  .  .Leger's  gesture  of  liberalism  may  conceivably 
be  the  result  of  his  shrewd  appraisal  of  the  trend  of  education 
in  Quebec.  It  is  possible  that  he  realizes  that  secularism  will 
inevitably  increase  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  schism  between 
church  and  state  in  matters  of  education,  he  seeks  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  support  of  the  laity.  Perhaps  he  fears  that,  by  taking  a 
hard  line.  .  .the  church.  .  .might  be  denounced  as  an  enemy  of 
progress  and  democracy. 98 

The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the  government,  with  the 
Church,  prompted  by  the  people,  has  brought  about  an  educational  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Quebec.  At  one  time,  Louis  Hemon,  in  his  novel,  Maria 
Chapdelaine,  said:  "On  this  land  of  Quebec  naught  shall  die  and  naught 
suffer  change."  But  times  have  indeed  changed,  and  now  Peter  Gzowski 
says : 
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French  and  Catholic  people  of  Quebec.  .  .are  changing  faster 
than  any  group  of  people  on  this  continent.  What  they  are 
changing  from,  as  much  as  anything  else,  is  their  consent  to 
domination  by  the  Catholic  Church  and  clergy  of  their  schools, 
their  social  ideas,  and  in  some  ways  even  their  politics. 99 
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Peter  Gzowski,  "The  Cardinal  and  His  Church  in  a  Year  of 
Conflict,"  Maclean's  Magazine  (Maclean-Hunter  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd., 
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APPENDIX  A 


ORIGINAL  FRENCH  TEXTS  OF  THE  QUOTATIONS  USED  IN  THIS  WORK 


1.  Un  ministre  resume  en  disant  que  ce  n'est  plus  un  homme  seul  qui 
travaillera  mais  une  £quipe. 

2.  Apres  le  long  sommeil  duplessiste,  les  sessions  de  1959-60 
apparurent  comme  un  soulagement.  Si  1 'on  oublie  le  phenomene  des  partis, 
il  est  singulier  de  constater  que  les  lois  adoptees  cette  annee 
accentuent  le  ^eveil. 

Les  choses  se  passent.  .  .comme  si  les  Liberaux  continuaient 
et  elargissaient  1  'oeuvre  de  Paul  Sauvd',  tandis  que  1  ’Union  Nationale 
revient  au  duplessisme. 

3.  Depuis  la  disparition  de  1 ’hiver  que  1 'on  sait,  le  syndicalisme 
des  salaried  qu^bdcois  continue  de  s'orienter  vers  un  printemps 
prometteur . 

5.  Beaucoup  de  gens  et  nous  en  sommes,  sont  souvent  en  de'saccord 
avec  les  ideas  exprime'es  dans  Le  Devoir.  .  .  1  1  extraordinaire  tribune 
libre  qu'il  est  ef f ectivement.  .  .r^flete  l'e"tat  d'3me  de  notre  peuple 
.  •  .Le  Devoir  est  necessaire  aux  Canadiens-Francais . 

6.  Le  Devoir  demeure  dans  la  meilleure  tradition  du  journalisme 
catholique.  .  .  il  lui  faut  pour  cela  une  liberte"  totale  a  l'e'gard  de 
toute  contra inte  exterieure  ( Eta t ,  partis  politiques,  puissances 

d  ’argent  ou  de  groupes  etc.)  comme  de  toute  poussee  interieure  (prdjuges, 
passions).  Cette  liberte  doit  s  'entendre  meme  "3  l'e’gard  de  l'Eglise 
entendue  au  sens  des  puissances  de  l'Eglise:  hierarchie,  communautes 
religieuses.  .  .  .Le  Devoir  demeure  done  "1 ' irrempl acable  Devoir"  selon 
le  mot  du  chanoine  Lionel  Groulx. 

9.  L'autorite"  supreme  en  matiere  d'education,  e'est  l'eveque. 

10.  L'action  de  1 'e’tat  fut  plutot  discrete.  Toutefois,  les  gouver- 
neurs  et  les  intendants  ont  appuye",  en  toutes  cir Constances,  le  pasteur 
de  la  Nouvelle-France  dans  son  zele  pour  repandre  1 ' instruction. 

13.  C'est  pour  eviter  le  control e  absolu  du  Gouvernement  qu'on  a 
institue"  il  y  a  plus  de  cent  ans  le  Conseil  de  1 'Instruction  publique  et 
que  1  'Etat  lui-meme  lui  a  confie  le  soin  d'assurer  la  direction  peda- 
gogique  de  1 ' enseignement  alors  dispense"  par  les  institutions  publiques. 

Preo coupe's  avant  tout,  a  cette  dpoque  et  par  la  suite,  de 
sauvegarder  1 ' independance  de  ce  Conseil  a  l'dgard  de  la  politique, 
nous  avond  pris  1 'habitude  de  mettre  en  relief  cet  aspect  original  de 
notre  systbme  scolaire,  sans  mentionner  suffisamment  qu'en  fait  les 
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aspects  administratif s  de  1 'action  de  1 'Etat  en  matiere  educative 
continuaient  a  £tre  assumes  par  le  Gouvernement  lui-nfeme.  Sans  doute, 
est-ce  cette  attitude,  parfaitement  explicable  dans  le  contexte  de  notre 
histoire,  qui  nous  a  emp^ches  de  prendre  une  conscience  claire  de  la 
distinction  fondamentale  entre  la  regie  academique  et  la  direction 
administrative  de  nos  ecoles,  sur  laquelle  reposait  ef f ectivement  toute 
la  structure  des  organismes  supe"rieurs  de  notre  enseignement.  .  .  . 

C'est  dans  le  cadre  d'une  telle  dif f erencia t ion  entre  le  role 
academique  du  Conseil  de  1 ' Instruction  publique  et  le  role  administratif 
ou  financier  du  Gouvernement,  que  la  question  de  confier  a  un  seul 
ministere  les  aspects  administratif s  des  affaires  educatives  s'est  posee 
depuis  quelques  annexes  et  que  nous  1  'avons  resolue  dans  les  cadres  du 
ministere  de  la  Jeunesse. 

Cette  question  etait  avant  tout  un  probl^me  de  coordination 
administrative  dont  la  solution  etait  rendue  necessaire  par  le  develop- 
pement  et  la  multiplication  des  services  ^ducatifs  au  sein  du  Gouverne¬ 
ment  depuis  plusieurs  annees.  .  .  . 

Un  plan  coordonne"  des  politiques  administratives  aussi  bien  que 
des  politiques  acadeitiques  est  la  condition  essentielle  de  1 'effort 
necessaire  pout  preparer  de  facon  rationelle  notre  Province  a  faire 
face  a  ses  responsabil ites  dans  le  domaine  de  1 'education. 

14.  L'Etat  doit  prendre  1 'initiative  des  politiques  scolaires  et  il 
ne  peut  se  contenter  de  tenir  un  role  de  coordonateur  passif. 

15.  II  importe  de  toute  ne'cessite  que  les  deniers  mis  ^  la  disposi¬ 
tion  des  commissions  scolaires  par  l'impot  foncier  et  par  les  subventions 
gouvernemental es  soient  employees  le  plus  economiquement  et  le  plus 
efficacement  possible.  .  .  .Les  f onctionnaires  du  ministere  de  la  jeunesse, 
lorsqu ' ils  etudieront  le  budget  des  commissions  scolaires  pour  l'annee 
financiere  1963-64,  verifieront  si  les  normes  qui  viennent  d'etre 

fixe'es  auront  ete  respecters. 

16.  Va-t-on  s'effrayer  de  voir  1 'Etat  s'occuper  .davantage  de 

1 ' enseignement?  Ce  serait  a  tort.  D'abord  il  s'est  depuis  longtemps 
et  progressivement  installe*  dans  ce  secteur.  Mais  il  l'a  fait  autant 
qu'il  l'a  pu  en  se  cachant.  Il  y  exer^ait  une  influence  souvent 
clandestine.  Par  le  moyen  des  subventions,  des  re"gimes  particul  iers, 
il  s'avancait  cache'";  c'est  a  notre  avis  un  processus  dangereux.  Car 
son  emprise  est  alors  difficile  a  delimiter,  "a  preciser  juger. 

Un  regime  clair  vaudra  mieux,  preservera  plus  efficacement  la 
liberte  et  1 ' independance  des  educateurs  pourvu  qu'il  soit  sagement 
etabl i . 

17.  Le  gouvernement  actuel  a  mis  sur  pied  et  fait  adopter  le 
programme  le  plus  considerable  d'aidesa  1 ' enseignement  jamais  presente 
a  Quebec.  Cette  legislation,  trois  mots,  semble-t-il  la  re"sument  et  la 
caracter isent:  universality,  generosite  et  re"gularite".  .  .(le  gouverne¬ 
ment)  etablit  ces  subventions  d'apres  des  normes  precises  et  des  baremes 
fixes  qui  en  assureront  la  regularite^  laisseront  moins  de  place  ~a 

1 'arbitraire  et  diminueront  sensiblement  les  necessaires  pelerinages  "a 
Quebec. 
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18.  -Si  l'on  compare  la  situation  nouvelle  a  celle  d'hier  1 'ameliora¬ 
tion  es't  remarquable.  Elle  l'est  dans  plusieurs  sens  et  particul iere- 
ment  a  cause  de  la  volonte  qui  s'y  exprime  de  respecter  la  liberte  des 
institutions . 

Les  subventions.  .  . ont  a  peu  pres  toutes  le  meme  caractere 
distinctif:  elles  sont  statutaires.  .  . automatiques .  .  .pas  d'amities 
politiques,  pas  de  patronage  pas  d'influences  sousterraines:  c'est  le 
bareme  qui  rlgle  le  montant  de  la  subvention.  Ainsi  1 ' arbitraire 'est 
supprime".  .  .  .Nous  en  feiicitons  en  particulier  M.  Yves  Prevost,  le 
secretaire  provincial  dont  elle  paratt  etre  en  grande  partie  l'oeuvre 
personnelle. 

19.  Les  commissions  scolaires  transigeront  directement  avec  le 
D.I.P.  ou  le  Minist^re  de  la  Jeunesse  sans  passer  par  le  depute"  et  par 
le  "patroneux." 

Cette  politique  nouvelle  devrait.  .  .faire  disparaitre  des  lettres 
redige"es  par  le  de"partement  des  paragraphes  comme  celui-ci  "grace  aux 
demarches  du  depute"  (ou  du  patroneux)  Untel  le  gouvernement  de  1 'Union 
Nationale  est  heureux  de  vous  annoncer  qu'une  subvention  a  e"te  accorde"e." 

.  .  .la  tradition  voulant  que  les  cheques  gouvernementaux  aux  commissions 
scolaires  soient  envoyes  aux  de'putes  ministeriels  ou  parfois  mefrie  aux 
"patroneux. " 

20.  Le  but  de  ces  seances,  comme  M.  Gerin-Lajoie  l'a  explique^ 
samedi  soir  a  1  ' association  liberate  e'lait  de  permettre  au  ministre  et 
a  ses  coll aborateurs  immediats  de  constater  sur  place  "les  situations 
concretes  dans  lesquelles  notre  systeme  d 'education  se  developpe  pour 
pouvoir  en  tenir  compte.  .  .dans  les  decisions  legislatives  et  adminis- 
tratives,  et  aussi  d'expliquer  aux  gens  de  la  re'gion  le  sens  et  la 
porte"e  des  reformes  scolaires,  particul ierement  du  developpement  des 
e'coles  secondaires  au  niveau  regional.  " 

21.  Attendu  qu'il  existe  de  multiples  problemes  a  tous  les  nivaux  de 
1  ' enseignement  et  qu'il  importe  en  conse'quence  de  faire  effectuer  par 
une  commission  royale  d’enquete  une  e'tude  impartiale  et  complete  de  la 
situation  de  1  ' enseignement  dans  la  province. 

Attendu  que  la  ne'cessitef  d'une  telle  e'tude  a  ete  signaled  des 
1956  par  la  Commission  Royale  d'Enquete  sur  les  problemes  constitutionnels. 

Attendu  que  cette  recommendation  a  e'te"  suivie  de  nombreuses 
demandes  formulees  de  toutes  parts.  .  .le  ministre  de  la  jeunesse  est 
charge"  de  1  'exe'cution  de  la  presente  loi. 

22.  Les  commissions  scolaires  constituent  un  rouage  essentiel  au 
f onctionnement  ddmocratique  de  notre  systeme d ’ enseignement. 

24.  Depuis  la  Confederation,  et  meme  avant,  le  systeme  scolaire  de 
la  province  s'est  en  effet  developpe"  soit  par  des  se'ries  d '  amendements 
a  la  loi  de  1 ' instruction  publique,  soit  par  1 'addition  de  nouvelles 
lois;  de  plus,  la  jurisprudence  e"tablie  dans  les  cours  de  justice  est 
venue  ajouter  divers  elements  d ' interpretation. 

II  n'est  done  pas  dtonnant  de  trouver  une  certaine  incoherence, 
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et  souvent  des  contradictions,  dans  une  legislation  qui  s'etend  sur  une 
p^riode  de  plus  d'un  siecle.  II  faut  beaucoup  de  patience  et  une  etude 
approfondie  pour  s'y  retrouver  dans  ce  labyrinthe  de  lois  diverses  et 
d '  amendements  subsequents.  .  .  . 

Le  temps  est  venu  de  reviser  toute  cette  legislation  pour  la 
fondre  en  une  loi  organique  de  1 ' education. 

25.  Le  surintendant  repartit  et  distribue,  chaque  anne’e,  la  part 
afferente  aux  catholiques  romains  comme  suit: 

Toute  corporation  y  ayant  droit,  recoit  pour  une  annee  scolaire, 
une  subvention  variant  entre  cent  dollars  et  quinze  cents  dollars  par 
classe,  dans  la  proportion  represented  par  le  montant  du  revenue  des 
taxes  scolaires  foncibres  imposees  aux  contribuabl es  par  rapport  au 
montant  du  revenu  total  des  taxes  scolaires  foncieres  imposees  tant 
aux  contribuables  qu'aux  corporations  et  compagnies  l£galement  constitutes, 
d'apres  le  rapport  financier  de  1 'annee  scolaire  prec^dente  exige"  par 
la  Loi  de  1 ' instruction  publique,  conformement  au  bareme  suivant: 

Nonobstant  les  dispositions  qui  precedent,  le  montant  de  la 
subvention  qu'une  corporation  peut  recevoir  en  vertu  de  la  pre'sente  loi, 
ne  doit  exceder  soixante-quinze  pour  cent  du  montant  des  traitements  du 
personnel  enseignant.  .  .  . 

Pour  les  fins  de  1 'article  6  de  la  presente  loi,  le  nombre  de 
classes  sous  le  conti^le  d'une  corporation  est  etabli  en  divisant  par 
vint-cinq  le  chiffre  de  la  presence  moyenne  annuelle  des  Sieves  de 
toutes  les  e"coles  publiques  en  activite’  dans  la  municipality  scolaire; 
tout  residu  de  dix  ou  plus  comptant  pour  une  classe. 

Telle  presence  moyenne,  rapportee  aux  journaux  officiels  d'inscrip- 
tion  et  d'appel  de  1 'annee  scolaire  precedente,  est  basee  sur  le  nombre 
de  jours  de  classe  prescrits  par  les  reglements  du  comite  catholique 
ou  du  comite"  protestant  du  conseil  de  1 ' instruction  publique. 

Si  le  total  des  eleves  d'une  municipality  scolaire  n'atteint  pas 
vingt-cinq,  la  corporation  scolaire  recoit  une  subvention  proportionnelle 
au  montant  qu'elle  aurait  recu  si  elle  avait  eu  le  minimum  d'el'eves 
requis. 

26.  A  1'avenir  dans  la  province  de  Quebec,  quand  il  sera  question 
d ' education  "a  tous  les  nivaux.  .  .il  ne  faudra  jamais  que  l'on  puisse 
dire  que  tel  projet  ne  peut  se  realiser  faute  de  moyens  materiels.  Il 
faut  qu'a  1'avenir  nous  ayons  s implement  "a  chercher  la  voie  la  plus 
rapide,  le  chemin  le  plus  direct  pour  atteindre  le  but,  mais  que 
jamais  il  ne  soit  question  d '  emp'echement  materiel. 

2b.  Il  est  devenu  evident  que  1 'education  est  un  secteur  de  notre 
economie  et  qu'a  ce  titre,  elle  doit  repondre  a  deux  exigences:  celle 
de  la  rentabil ite"  et  celle  de  sa  coordination  avec  les  objectifs 
economiques  globaux. 

D'ailleurs,  les  Quebecois  consacraient,  en  1961-62,  8.5  pour 
cent  de  leurs  revenus  personnels  a  1 ' Education,  comparativement  a  5.6 
pour  cent  en  1957.  Le  gouvernement  estime  qu'il  est  de  son  devoir 
d'assurer  l'emploi  efficace  et  la  repartition  rationnelle  des  richesses 
qui  lui  sont  confiees. 
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29.  Une  ecole  secondaire  atteint  le  point  de  rentabilite  maximum 
lorsqu'elle  compte  1,000  eleves:  1 'on  ne  peut  esperer  un  tel  nombre 
d ' inscriptions  que  dans  un  territoire  ayant  une  population  de  40,000  a 
50,000  habitants.  .  .  . 

Pour  organiser  une  commission  scolaire  regionale,  on  tient  compte 
de  divers  facteurs,  par  exemple: 

1.  Distance:  maximum  d'une  heure  de  transport 

L'experience  des  transports  actuels  demontre  qu'il  est  possible 
d'organiser  un  transport  quotidien  qui  ne  nuit  aucunement  a"  la  sante 
des  eleves  et  ”a  leur  bon  rendement  scolaire  lorsque  le  trajet  peut  "etre 
effectue"*  en  moins  d'une  heure,  ce  qui  veut  dire,  en  general,  une 
distance  de  25  a  35  milles  selon  les  conditions  locales  et  1  'etat  des 
routes . 

2.  Rayonnement  autour  d'un  p'ole  naturel 

L'on  choisit  generalement  comme  centre  regional  d'un  territoire 
donne"  la  ville  la  plus  populeuse  ou  le  point  ou  se  trouve  la  plus  forte 
densite^de  population. 

32.  Le  gouvernement  provincial  se  propose  de  favoriser  1 'erection 
de  cites  scolai^es  tel  qu'il  en  existe  presentement  en  France  depuis  5 
ans  environ.  .  .  .Ces  citel3  o'ti  les  etudiants  sont  rebinis  sur  un  meme 
campus  facilitent  la  democratisation  de  1 'enseignement  en  rapprochant 
davantage  les  eleves  des  cours  classiques,  scientif iques,  agricoles.  .  .  . 

33.  La  cite" des  jeunes  de  Vaudreuil  est  un  essai  d ' integration  et  de 
coordination.  Son  organisation  est  concue  en  fonction  d'd'conomies  de 
construction,  d ' administration  et  d'operation.  .  .  .La  concentration  des 
edifices  et  de  la  population  etudiante  justifiera  des  services 
pedagogiques ,  culturels  et  sportifs  qu'aucune  institutions  ne  pourra 
offrir  isolement. 

35.  .  .  .De  comites  consultatifs  regionaux,  formes  d ' educateurs, 

d 'administrateurs  scolaires,  de  representants  des  groupes  economiques 
et  sociaux,  qui  jouerait,  supres  de  la  commission  regionale  un  role 
analogue  a  celui  de  Conseil  superieur  de  1 'education  aupres  du  futur 
ministre  de  1 'education. 

36.  Nous  n 'accepterons  aucune  subvention  gouvernementale,  a-t-il 
precise"  Nous  sommes  assez  adultes  pour  vivre  par  nos  propres  moyens. 

37.  Promouvoir  1 'education  integrate  de  la  jeunesse;  rendre  les 
families  conscientes  de  leurs  prerogatives  et  de  leurs  responsabil it£s 
en  mati'bre  d ' education;  favoriser  une  collaboration  etroite  entre 
parents  et  ma^tres,  et  les  corps  publics  d ' education. 

38.  Que  la  C.E.C.M.  comprenne  15  commissaires  dont  sept  seraient 
elus  par  les  parents  (par  1 ' intermediaire  d'un  college  electoral)  et 
dont  un  autre  serait  elu  par  1 'ensemble  du  personnel  enseignant  'a 
l'emploi  de  la  C.E.C.M. 

Les  sept  autres  commissaires  continueraient  d'etre  nommes:  t^ois 
par  1  'archeveb|ue  de  Montreal,  trois  par  le  gouvernement  provincial  et  un 
par  la  Cite"  de  Montreal. 
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39.  On  a  voulu  que  ce  groupe  de  7  membres  aie  la  majority au 
conseil  d ' administration.  On  a  voulu  faire  participer  les  dclucateurs  'a 
1 'administration  du  college  (2  membres  &  recteur).  .  .  . Le  troisieme 
soucis  a  e'te  de  faire  participer  egalement  L'Etat  et  l'Eglise  par  la 
nomination  du  delegue  de  1  '  archeveque  et  celui  du  ministre  de  la 
jeunesse.  .  .  .Les  reglements  adoptes  par  le  conseil  d 'administration 
seront  sujets  a  1 ' approbation  du  ministre  et  de  1 'archeveque. 

40.  Le  clerge  abandonnera,  des  le  mois  de  juin,  la  responsabil  ite" 
financiere  et  acade'mique  de  cette  institution  et  les  fonctions  adminis- 
tratives  et  discipl inaires  qui  y  retiennent  les  services  de  pre'tres 

de  plus  en  plus  nombreux.  Je  prie  instamment  les  lai'c  de  prendre  la 
relieve  dans  ce  domaine,  .  .la  bonne  marche  d'une  semblable  institution 
cree  de  nos  jours  des  obligations  qui,  de  par  leur  nature  et  leur 
ampleur,  ne  peuvent  plus  relever  d'un  diocese  comme  tel.  .  .la  pleine 
collaboration  du  clerge'  reste  assuree  Na  la  vouvelle  direction,  en  tout 
premier  lieu  dans  le  ta'ches  d ' enseignement  religieux  et  de  direction 
spirituell e. 

41.  Le  clerge'"  (quebecois )  est  heureux  de  remettre  aux  lai'cs  le 
controle  de  1 'enseignement  classique.  .  .  .Nous  ne  demandons  pas  mieux 
que  de  remettre  tout  ce  contrdle  aux  laics. 

42.  Aimsi  que  nous  1'avons  annonce",  nous  desirons  rendre  accessible 

a  tous  les  enfants,  quelle  que  soit  leur  origine  sociale  et  quelles  que 
soient  les  ressources  financieres  de  leurs  families,  1 ' enseignement 
conforme  al  leurs  aptitudes  et  7a  leur  volonte"  de  realiser  leur  vocation. 

43.  II  faut  partir  du  principe  que  les  enfants  ont  des  aptitudes 
diverses  et  qu'il  ne  faut  absolument  pas  les  faire  passer  par  le  meme 
moule,  il  faut  mettre  a  la  disposition  de  1 'enfant  un  champ  d'options 
le  plus  vaste  possible  en  raison  meme  des  differences  d'aptitudes  que 
chacun  d'entre  eux  manifeste.  .  .  . 

45.  Que  le  surintendant  retienne  une  partie  des  subventions  a  toute 
commission  scolaire  qui  autorise  ou  tolbre  1 'achat  par  les  eleves 
d'examens  commercialises  ou  de  resumes  non  autorise's,  et  qu'il  prenne 
tout  autre  moyen  'a  sa  disposition  pour  bannir  des  e'coles  ces  examens 
commercial  ise"s  et  ces  rdsumds  non  autorise's. 

48.  Les  temps  changent.  II  est  significatif  que  des  membres  de  la 
Commission  Parent  insistent  qu'une  fois  "a  1 '‘a'ge  adulte,  25j6  des 
e"coliers  actuels  devront  exercer  des  fonctions  aujourd'hui  inconnues." 
On  en  deduit  que  les  75^  qui  restent,  sur  le  million  d'eleves,  devront 
s'integrer  avec  autant  d'harmonie  que  possible  dans  un  contexte 
largement  different  de  celui  que  1  'on  conna^t. 

Plus  que  jamais,  la  seule  maniere  acceptable  d'eduquer  des 
eleves  est  conditionnee  par  un  double  objectif:  donner  aux  jeunes  une 
ouverture  d'esprit  aussi  large  que  possible,  et  surtout  leur  apprendre 
^  penser  par  eux-m'emes. 
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49.  a)  Le  petit  nombre  d 'eleves  cessant  de  frequenter  l'ecole  apres 
la  7e  annee  fait  maintenant  du  cours  primaire  un  stage  preparatoire  a 
des  etudes  plus  avanc£es,  et  non  un  tout  complet  pre’tendant  repondre  aux 
besoins  de  1 'homme  appele'"  a  prendre  place  dans  la  vie  sociale. 

L'e'cole  primaire,  n'etant  plus  terminale  ainsi  qu'elle  l'etait 
pour  beaucoup  il  y  a  quelques  annees,  se  doit  done  de  rgadapter  son 
programme  aux  besoins  actuels  des  eleves. 

b)  Le  nombre  restreint  -  sans  cesse  diminuant  -  des  eleves 
fr^quentant  des  classes^  divisions  multiples  dans  la  Province,  justifie 
la  preparation  d'un  programme  en  vue  des  classes  a  division  unique. 

50.  Le  programme  doit  offrir  a  chaque  enfant  le  maximum  auquel  il  a 
droit  et  cela,  selon  ses  talents,  ses  aptitudes  et  ses  aspirations. 

Le  programme  general  est  done  un  minimum  pour  l'eleve  d'un 
niveau  intellectuel  moyen,  un  maximum  pour  l'eleve  d'un  niveau  intel- 
lectuel  moyen  inferieur. 

Afin  de  faciliter  1  ' appl ication  inte'grale  de  tels  principes,  le 
plan  d'etudes  du  cours  primaire  offre  les  adaptations  suivantes: 

a)  le  programme  regulier  avec  enr ichissement  peur  les  eleves 
d'un  niveau  intellectuel  moyen  superieur,  superieur  ou  tres 
superieur; 

b)  le  programme  regulier  pour  les  eleves  d'un  niveau  intellectuel 
moyen; 

c)  le  programme  regulier  avec  allegements  pour  les  Aleves  d'un 
niveau  intellectuel  moyen  inferieur,. 

51.  Quel  que  soit  le  niveau  des  eleves  auxquels  il  s'adresse,  le 
programme  d'etudes  de  l'ecole  primaire  est  concu  de  facon  a  mettre  en 
activite"  constante  les  facult^s  de  chacun.  Il  presente  les  diverses 
disciplines  de  son  plan  d'etudes,  non  pas  seulement  comme  des  connaisances 
^  apprendre  et  b  memoriser,  mais  trfes  souvent  comme  des  problbmes  'a 
re'soudre  et  cela,  afin  de  developper  des  habitudes  de  travail  et  les 
automatismes  indispensabLes  a  1 ' epanouissement  des  puissances  individuelles . 

Enfin,  en  tenant  compte  avant  tout  de  1 'enfant  tel  que  les 
sciences  de  1  'homme  et  la  Revelation  nous  le  font  conna^tre,  le 
programme  fait  appel  'a  des  procecles  et  b  des  methodes; 

a)  qui  partent  de  1 'observation  directe  des  choses; 

b)  qui  font  comprendre  d'abord,  apprendre  ensuite; 

c)  qui  forment  le  caractere  et  developpent  la  personality 

d)  qui  favorisent  la  spontan£ite*  de  1 'esprit  d '  initiative; 

e)  qui  donnent  le  sens  de  la  responsabil  itd",  predisposent  au 
bon  usage  de  la  liberty  et  au  respect  de  1  'autorit4^ 

52.  La  commission  n'est  pas  seulement  encouragde  mais  "tenue  de  mettre 
en  vigueur  ce  programme  d'^tude  quand  le  nombre  d'eleves  Neo-Canadiens 

le  justifie"  or  la  C.E.ChMo  compte  15,000  eleves  Neo-Canadiens. 

53.  Les  catholiques  de  langue  anglaise  de  Montre'al  et  principal ement 
les  Irlandais  entreprennent  une  autre  bataille.  Avec  l'ardeur  qu'on 
leur  connat't  ils  s'opposent  depuis  une  quinzaine  de  jours  a  ce  que  la 
C.E.C.M.  ouvre  des  ecoles  bilingues  ^  1 'intention  des  Neo-Canadiens  et 
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cree  au  sein  de  son  service  des  etudes,  une  section  qui  s'occuperait 
specialement  de  ces  classes  et  serait  ainsi  sur  un  mime  pied  que  les 
sections  fran^aises  et  anglaises. 

54.  Dans  les  ecoles  de  langue  anglaise  de  la  C.E.C.M.  seulement  le 
l/3  sont  des  Anglo-Canadiens.  De  plus  on  sait  que  les  Irlandais 
maitrisent  la  section  anglaise  de  la  commission  et  qu'ils  sont  les 
promoteurs  de  la  querelle.  .  .rrieme  s'ils  ne  representent  que  7.2^>  de  la 
section.  .  .plus  il  y  aura  d'ecoliers  dans  leuis  dcoles  plus  grande  sera 
leur  influence.' 

55.  a)  Le  cours  general  est  de  quatre  ans;  il  prepare  directement 

a  la  vie  ou  ^  certaines  ecoles  prof essionnelles  de  niveau  moyen.  .  .  . 

Il  est  destine”5  tous  les  Sieves  qui,  a  cause  de  leurs  aptitudes,  leurs 
goftts, ,  leurs  conditions  familiales  ne  peuvent  pas  ou  ne  veulent  pas 
poursuivre  leurs  etudes  de  formation  generate  au-dela  d'une  lle  annee; 

b)  Le  cours  commercial.  .  .prepare  a  un  emploi  dis  la  fin  de  la 
4e  annee; 

c)  Le  cours  s cientif ique .  .  .prepare  directement  a  des  Etudes 
superieures  de  niveau  collegial  et  universitaire. 

En  10e  et  lle  annees,  le  cours  scientifique  offre  c|eux  options; 
sciences-mathematiques  et  sciences-lettres.  L'option  sciences-mathema- 
tiques  prepare  directement  aux  ecoles  et  facultes  de  caract^re 
scientifique,  alors  que  1 'option  sciences-lettres  prepare  aux  autres 
e"coles  et  faculty’s; 

d)  Le  cours  classique.  .  .son  programme  correspond  au  programme 
de  l'une  ou  1 'autre  des  sections  classiques  approuve"es  par  la  Faculte* 
des  Arts  d'une  universite*  catholique  de  la  province. 

e)  Le  cours  agricole;.  .  .prepare  immediatement  a  la  profession 
d '  agricul teur  ainsi  qu'aux  ecoles  moyennes  d  '  agricul ture  et  a  la  10e 
annee  des  cours  general  et  commercial. 

f)  Le  cours  industriel;  a  pour  objet  la  preparation  d'ouvriers 
qualifies,  de  contrema'Hres  d'ateliers,  etc. 

56.  Le  cours  d'arts  familiaux  est  de  deux  ans;  il  s'adresse  aux 
£l^ves  qui  ont  termini le  cours  elementaire  et  qui  desirent  se  former 
immediatement  aux  vertus  et  au  travail  d'une  bonne  ma'Jtresse  de  maison. 
Avec  1 ' autorisation  du  Surintendant,  ou  pourra  ajouter  une  troisieme 
annee,  dite  de  specialisation  dans  l'un  ou  1 'autre  des  metiers  feminins. 

57.  a)  Donner  des  connaissances  de  base  suffisamment  £tendues  et 
faire  connal'tre  les  sources  du  savoir. 

b)  De'velopper  une  saine  curiosite’  intellectuelle,  1 'esprit  de 
recherche  personnelle  et  entrainer  a  d 'excellentes  m^thodes  de  travail. 

c)  Amener  a  de"duire  et  induire  avec  justesse,  apprendre  la 
prudence  dans  les  jugements. 

d)  Eveiller  le  sens  des  responsabil ites  individuelles,  comme 
homme  et  comme  chretien.  Faire  prendre  une  conscience  nette  des 
responsabil ites  sociales  que  la  Providence  attache  aux  dons  particuliers 
qu'elle  distribue. 

e)  Proposer  un  ideal  chretien,  familial,  prof essionnel  et  social, 
capable  de  susciter,  de  maintenir  d'ardents  et  de  puissants  desirs. 
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f )  Soutenir  dans  la  poursuite  de  cet  ideal  et  permettre  1 'appren- 
tissage  progressif  de  la  liberte' sous  la  vigilante  confiance  de  matures 
compr£hensif s. 

58.  Afin  de  bien  respecter  les  exigences  psychologiques  et  pedago- 
giques  de  1 'adaptation  de  1' education  et  de  1 ' enseignement  aux  garcons 
et  aux  filles,  l'£cole  secondaire  doit,  en  principe,  £tre  distincte 
pour  1 'une  et  1 'autre  categories  d'eleves.  Cependant,  lorsque  les 
conditions  locales  1  'exigent,  une  ecole  de  garcons  et  une  ecole  de 
filles  pourront  ^tre  contigues.  Dans  ce  cas,  les  locaux  seront  le 

plus  possible  separes  et  adapt^s  "a  la  psychologie  feminine  et  masculine, 
selon  le  cas.  Les  locaux  communs  seront  limites  au  strict  minimum 
impose*" par  les  circonstances .  Le  tableau  ci-dessous  decrit  1 'organisa¬ 
tion  gene'rale  de  deux  ecoles  contigues  de  16  classes  chacune. 

59.  Bon  gre^mal  gre',  la  Commission  des  Ecoles  catholiques  de 
Montreal  sera  vraisemblablement  obliged  d'offrir  un  cours  colle'gial  a 
compter  de  septembre  1964. 

Les  colleges  classiques  de  la  region  de  Montreal  ont  avise*  la 
C.E.C.M.  qu'en  septembre  1964,  ils  ne  pourront  plus  recevoir  dans  leurs 
classes  de  belles-lettres  les  finisants  des  sections  classiques  de  la 
commission,  et  c e,  faute  de  places  disponibles. 

Des  lors,  la  commission  sera  moralement  tenue  d'offrir  un  cou^s 
collegial  parce  qu'elle  n'aura  pas  le  droit  de  laisser  tomber  ces 
el  eves . 


61.  Le  rythme  de  1 'engagement  des  institutions  d ' enseignement  du 
Quebec  vis-a-vis  ce  service  de'passe  mtme  celui  qu’ont  experiment^  au 
cours  de  ces  dernieres  anne"es,  les  services  analogues  des  differents 
pays  qui  en  beneficient. 

Deja  quelque  650  commissions  scolaires  utilisent  ce  nouveau 
service  dans  quelque  20,000  classes  groupant  au-dela  de  400,000  eleves 
"a  travers  toute  la  province:  depuis  Chapais,  situe  ^  200  milles  de  la 
baie  James,  jusqu'aux  Iles-de-la-Madeleine,  dans  le  golfe  St-Laurent. 

Et  ces  chiffres  ne  sont  que  ceux  fournis  par  les  commissions  scolaires: 
ils  n'incluent  pas,  en  effet  les  institutions  independantes.  .  .  .De 
plus,  il  convient  de  souligner  que  des  milliers  de  parents,  ont  demande" 
la  documentation  concernant  ces  emissions  scolaires. 


62.  Les  series  re*gulieres  de  l'an  prochain  devraient  etre  considerees 
comme  le  prolongement  de  ces  expediences;  car  la  question  est  d'une  telle 
complexite"  qu'il  serait  temeraire  de  nous  engager  immecliatement  dans  une 
orientation  definitive.  .  .ne  visent  pas  a  remplacer  les  ma^tres,  mais 
constituent  plutot  un  stimulant  dans  les  cadres  des  programmes  d'edude 
et  des  lecons  traditionnel les .  .  .les  emissions  soient  mises  a  la 
disposition  de  toutes  les  commissions  scolaires  et  des  institutions 
independantes  de  la  province.  .  .  .Les  disciplines  qui  formeront  la 
matibre  des  emissions  de  1 'annee  1962-1963  soient  les  suivantes: 
conna issances  usuelles  au  niveau  de  la  6e  annee.  .  .physique  au  niveau 
de  la  lie  annee.  .  .  .Les  services  d'un  eclucateur  devraient  ‘e'tre  retenus 
pour  preparer.  .  .conseiller.  .  .evaluer  chaque  se*rie.  .  .des  emissions 
.  .  .soit  cree  sans  delai  un  service  d'emissions  scolaires. 
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64.  M.  Jean-Marie  Masse,  du  bureau  des  recherches  de  la  C.E.C.M.  , 
souligne  qu'il  a  recu  un  grand  nombre  de  demandes  d'ecoles  francaises 
qui  veulent  qu'une  de  leurs  classes  communique  ainsi  avec  une  classe 
canadienne-f rancaise.  .  .  . 

Les  dcharlges  Paris-Montreal  ont  ete*  tellement  nombreux  et  le 
materiel  recueilli  tellement  interessant,  qu'il  fut  decide  de  les  exposer 
a  l'ecole  St-Charles-Garnier . 

66.  Ce  qui  compte  par-dessus  tout  dans  1 ' enseignement,  c'est  la 
formation  des  mattres.  On  l'a  dit  cent  fois,  on  ne  le  repetera  jamais 
trop:  les  plus  beaux  programmes  d'dbudes,  les  plus  ingenieux  ponts  de 
communication  entre  les  divers  degrds  de  1 'enseignement,  les  rapports 
les  plus  intelligents  sur  la  coordination  de  1 ' enseignement  primaire, 
secondaire  et  universitaire,  tout  cela  ne  vaut  absolument  rien,  pas 
m'eme  le  papier  sur  lequel  il  est  ecrit,  sans  la  formaton  des  metres, 
sans  la  competence  des  ma^tres.  Tout  est  la.  C'est  le  noeud,  le  fond 
du  probleme;  c'est  la  question  primordiale.  Donnez-moi  de  bons  ma^tres, 
bien  formes,  cultives  et  enthousiastes ,  je  me  fiche  des  programmes 
d'etudes  et  les  bons  manuels  scolaires  suivront  inf aill iblement.  Mais 
aussi  longtemps  qu'on  n'aura  pas  attaque" et  rdsolu  le  probleme  No.  1, 
qui  est  celui  de  la  formation  des  ma^tres,  on  gaspille  ses  Energies. 

67.  Le  probleme  fondamental,  c'est  la  formation  du  personnel  ensei- 
gnant. 

C'est  au  niveau  des  ecoles  normales  qu'il  faudra  fournir  le  plus 
grand  effort. 

II  faudra  insister  sur  le  recrutement,  sur  la  formation  et  su^ 
le  salaire  des  instituteurs .  II  faudra  aussi  leur  proposer  d'autres 
attraits  pour  que  la  carriere  d ' instituteur  devienne  aussi  digne  et 
aussi  interessante  que  les  autres  professions  dites  liberales. 

68.  Ce  n'est  pas  que  nous  manquions  d'ecoles  normales  chez  nous.  Loin 
de  l'a.'  En  fait,  nous  en  avons  m£me  beaucoup  trop,  environ  120;  il  y  en 

a  m'eme  plus  ici  qu'en  France,  ou  pourtant  la  population  est  de  44,000,000 
d'ames,  la  nfttre  n'£tant  que  5,000,000.  Pour  des  raisons  d'ordre 
e'conomique,  politique,  re'gional  iste,  pa.triotique,  sentimental,  on  les  a 
trop  multipliers;  on  a  insiste  beaucoup  plus  sur  le  nombre  que  sur  la 
qualite'*. 

69.  Des  la  pre'sente  annee  scolaire,  on  peut  discerner  une  reorien¬ 
tation  de  1 'esprit  mefrie  de  l'ecole:  1 ' experimentation,  devenue  possible, 
permit  'T  1  'etudiant  d'integrer  ses  etudes  b  la  vie,  de  joindre  la 
pratique  a  la  theorie.  .  .  .Une  conception  nouvelle,  plus  positive, 
preside  aux  stages  d ' enseignement  pratique.  .  .  . 

L 'experience  que  vit  cette  annee  l'Ecole  normale  Jacques-Cartier 
nous  porte  a  penser  que  1 'etudiant  autant  que  le  professeur  ont  besoin 
d'un  minimum  "vital"  d'espace  et  de  moyens  pour  s'dpanouir. 

75.  Toutes  ces  donnees  demontrent  d'une  facon  e"vidente  que  les 
instituteurs  et  les  institutrices  ont  generalement  1 'ambition  d'acque'rir 
des  qualifications  supdrieures  et  entretiennent  le  souci  de  devenir  de 


' 
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plus  en  plus  competents  dans  leur  profession.  L'interet  qu'ils  manifes- 
tent  ^  leur  avancement  culturel  constitue,  pour  le  Departement  de 
1 1  Instruction  publique  et  les  institutions  d ' enseignement  superieur, 
un  encouragement  a  continuer  leurs  efforts  pour  favoriser  le  perfection- 
nement  des  £ducateurs. 

76.  Par  concours  officiels  d^cernement  de  300  bourses  par  annee  d'une 
valeur  de  $1,200.  a  3,500.  pour  aider  au  recrutement  et  "a  la  formation 
du  personnel  enseignant  et  attirer  dans  le  domaine  de  1 'enseignement 

1 'elite  des  diplftmes.  Ces  bourses  sont  renouvelables  pour  3  ou  4  ans. 

77.  Montreal  accordera  cette  ann£e  des  bourses  d'£*tudes  d'une  valeur 
totale  de  $135,000  I  18  membres  de  son  personnel  enseignant.  Cette 
somme  ne  comprend  pas  les  cours  de  per f ectionnement  de  groupes,  qui 
coutent  cette  ann£e  $33,000. 

Les  instituteurs  et  institutrices  interesses  pourront  se  porter 
candidats  a  1'un  ou  1 'autre  des  bourses  en  sciences  religieuses,  en 
lettres,  en  sciences,  en  administration  scolaire,  et  en  Education  pre- 
scolaire. 

78.  Depuis  une  quarantaine  d'annees  la  province  distribue  des 
bourses  aux  jeunes  gens  qui  veulent  aller  se  perf ectionner.  .  .mais 
jusqu'a  cette  annee  aucun  reglement  n'avait  ete  etabli  pour  determiner 
la  facon  dont  les  boursiers  devaient  §tre  choisis.  .  .  .Les  dossiers  des 
candidats  etaient  remarquables  par  la  quantite*  de  recommendations 
politiques  qu'on  y  trouvait. 

79.  Ce  deni  de  justice  privait  depuis  treize  ans  environ  quinze  mille 
titulaires  des  centres  ruraux  d'un  moyen  (devenu  un  droit  universelle- 
ment  reconnu)  sans  lequel  l'exercice  du  droit  fondamental  d ' association 
est  devenu  illusoire.  Ce  droit  "a  1  'arbitrage  est  absolument  indispen¬ 
sable  dans  un  contexte  de  negociation  generalised  de  conventions  collec¬ 
tives  de  travail,  puisqu'il  constitue  la  sanction  au  refus  de  negocier 
en  toute  bonne  foi. 

80.  Le  droit  d  1  'arbitrage  est  reconnu  dans  ce  bill  a  tous  les 
instituteurs  des  municipal i te's  rurales,  pourvu  qu'ils  obtiennent 

1 'autorisation  du  Conseil  d ' administration  de  la  Corporation.  Dans 
les  circonstances  psychol ogiques  et  administra tives  actuelles — qu'on 
songe  a  1  'emiettement  des  commissions  scolaires  et,  par  voie  de 
consequence,  d  1 ' eparpillement  des  syndicats  ou  sections  qui  de^iennent 
des  certificats  de  reconnaissance  en  vue  de  negocier-il  faut  reconnal'tre 
de  la  sagesse  'a  cette  limitation. 

81.  Selon  un  sondage  effectue*  au  sein  du  Conseil  general,  a  sa 
session  du  28  decembre,  la  trds  grande  majorite*T  pour  ne  pas  dire  la 
quasi  unanimited  des  instituteurs  et  institutrices  de  la  province  ont 
accueilli  tres  f avorablement  1  * appl ication  de  la  loi  decretant  1 'adhesion 
automatize  a  la  Corporation  des  Instituteurs.  .  .seulement  53  titulaires 
avaient,  a  ce  jour,  signif  ie* leur  opposition  "5  cette  adhesion  et  leur 
intention  consequente  de  demissionner. 
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82.  La  C.E.C.M.  et  l'Alliance  des  Professeurs  ont  signe  avant-hier 
un  contrat  de  2  ans.  C'est  la  premiere  fois  depuis  la  greve  memorable 
de  1948  que  les  parties  se  mettent  d'accord.  Rappeler  les  eve'nements 
qui  se  sont  ddroule"s  depuis  12  ans  serait  faire  1 'enumeration  d'une 
longue  suite  de  gestes  regrettables .  .  .  . Au  moment  ou  les  choses  se 
glrtaient  d^f initivement  entre  l'Alliance  et  la  C.E.C.M.,  un  personnage 

'important  de  la  direction  des  Etudes  nous  confiait:  "Si  on  nous  laissait 
faire  1 'affaire  pourrait  e“tre  re”glee  en  24  heures.".  .  .Affirmer  que  la 
politique  a  ga^te*  la  sauce  n'est  pas  une  medisance  ni  un  jugement 
temdraire.  La  vindicte  de  M.  Duplessis  s'est  fait  sentir  la  comme  dans 
plusieurs  domaines  et  elle  a  crde*'” un  climat  de  discorde  qui  ne  pouvait 
prendre  fin  qu'avec  la  disparition  du  triste  personnage.  Douze  annees 
de  perdues  en  querelles  stupides,  c'est  assez  pour  nous  faire  toucher 
du  doigt  une  fois  de  plus,  combien  les  travers  de  ce  vieux  garcon 
capricieux  ont  ete  nefastes  ^  la  province  de  Quebec.  ' 

83.  Les  architectes  et  les  dessinateurs  ont  prepare*  une  premiere 
esquisse  de  l'ecole.  Ce  premier  ensemble  a  d'te’  "epluche"  salle  par 
salle,  service  par  service  par  MM.  les  commissaires  et  les  directions 
d'e*cole.  En  meme  temps  des  visites  etaient  faites  pour  dtudier  dans 
des  e'coles  dej^  existantes  les  avantages  et  les  desiderata  notds  par 
le  personnel  enseignant. 

Ce  travail  preliminaire  obligea  le  bureau.  .  .a  une  deuxieme 
esquisse.  Ce  fut  ensuite  le  tour  du  personnel  enseignant  religieux  et 
la'ique.  .  .  .Pendant  ces  heures  nombreuses  les  Commissaires,  les 
Principaux  et  les  professeurs  travaillaient  d'un  meme  accord  a  rendre 
la  nouvelle  ecole  f onctionnelle. 

85.  Parce  qu'il  a  refuse”  d'admettre  le  fiston  de  tel  commissaire 
dans  la  chorale  de  l'ecole.  .  .ou  encore  que  1 ' institutrice  n'a  pas 
daign£  aller  danser  aux  "veilldes"  du  rang  6.  .  le  renvoi  d ' instituterus 
avec  plusieurs  anne*es  de  service  et  leur  remplacement  par  des  confreres 
plus  jeunes,  'a  qui  on  offre  des  salaires  moins  elev£s.  .  .parce  qu'il 

a  organise  une  association  d ' instituteurs . 

86.  Comment  un  instituteur  peut-il,  dans  son  milieu,  jouir  du 
prestige  qui  doit  £tre  le  sien,  exercer  toute  son  autorit^,  quand  il 
sent  que,  pour  protdger  son  emploi,  il  doit  dviter  de  d^plaire^a  1'un 
ou  1 'autre  des  membres  de  la  commission  scolaire.'  Quel  enthousiasme 
peut-il  mettrfe  ^  son  travail  d'^ducateur  quand  il  ne  sait  pas  ce  que 
lui  reserve  le  lendemain?  Doit-il  tolerer  les  frasques  ou  l'indisci;- 
pline  du  fils  du  commissaire  au  detriment  de  ses  autres  el^ves?  Les 
annees  d'experience  accumuldes  ne  r isquent-ell es  pas  de  le  condamner  a 
s'expatrier,  parce  que  la  commission  scolaire,  pour  diminuer  les 
de'penses,  voudra  recourir  aux  services  d 1  instituteurs  et  d  ’  insti tutrices 
moins  ages  a  qui  on  paiera  un  salaire  moins  £leve?  Ce  serait,  la 
pratique  utilisee  dans  plusieurs  centres  de  la  province.  On  pourrait 
multiplier  les  inconvenients  et  les  abus  auxquels  peut  preter  une 
stricte  application  de  1 'article  232  du  Code  scolaire. 
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87.  Cependant,  lorsqu'il  s’agit  d'un  instituteur  qu'ils  ont  reengage" 
apr^s  huit  mois  de  services  ou  plus  dans  chacune  des  deux  annees 
scolaires  pre”c£clentes,  il  doivent,  sur  sa  demande  ecrite  et  personnelle, 
lui  donner  par  ecrit  les  raisons  qui  motivent  leur  decision. 

Aucun  droit  d'action  ne  decoule  des  raisons  ainsi  donnees  de 
bonne  foi  mais  1 ' instituteur  peut  soumettre  son  grief  a  1 'arbitrage 
suivant  la  convention  collective  r^gissant  les  parties  ou,  "a  defaut 
de  telle  convention  ou  si  elle  n'y  pourvoit  pas,  suivant  la  Loi 
concernant  les  corporations  municipales  et  scolai”es  et  leurs  employe's 
(13  George  VI,  chap.  26). 

88.  Du  point  de  vue  administratif ,  la  Federation  des  commissi,  ons 
scolaires  catholiques  du  Quebec  ne  voit  aucune  objection  aux  normes  que 
vient  de  fixer  le  ministere  de  la  jeunesse  concernant  le  nombre  d'efbves 
par  classe  et  le  nombre  de  pe'riodes  d ' enseignement  qu'on  doit  confier  'b 
un  instituteur. 

89.  L'Etat  ne  peut  e'viter  l'obligation  de  justifier,  tant  devant 
les  Chambres  que  devant  la  population,  un  sain  emploi  du  budget,  un 
rendement  maximum  du  syst^me  joint  a  un  maximum  d  '  ef  f  icacite".  .  .  .Nous 
avons  reussi,  du  moins  nous  l'esperons,  une  chose  extremement  importante: 
celle  de  degager  le  Ministre  de  la  machine  administrative  pour  en  faire 
l'arbitre  des  parties  en  cas  de  conflit  entre  1 ' administratif  et 

1 ' academique. 

Les  nouvelles  normes  ne  sont  en  somme  qu'un  calcul  mathematique 
de  dollars.  Elies  ne  tiennent  pas  suffisamment  compte  de  la  surcharge 
inacceptable  imposee  aux  professeurs. 

90.  De  ce  "differend  au  sujet  des  normes"  il  importe  de  degager 
quelques  lecons. 

1.  L  'autorite* provinciale  qui  controle  le  financement  de 

1 'education  a  le  droit  d'etablir  des  normes  generates  d '  util isation 
des  locaux  et  d'emploi  du  personnel  afin  de  prevenir  les  abus  dans  les 
administrations  regionales  et  locales  et  en  vue  d'assurer  le  meilleur 
rendement  des  ressources,  financieres  et  humaines,  du  milieu. 

2.  Ces  normes  toutefois  devraient  e'tre  fort  souples  et  ne 
sauraient  etre  etablies  sans  consulter  les  interesses,  notamment  les 
commissions  scolaires  et  les  syndicats  d ' instituteurs.  .  .  . 

3.  Le  controle  financier,  s'il  ne  sait  rester  dans  ses  limites, 
devient  vite  ingerence  dans  1 ' administration  scolaire,  et  meme  dans  la 
direction  p£dagogique.  .  .  . 

4.  En  education,  le  bien  des  enfants  prime  toute  autre  considera¬ 
tion.  Aussi  les  exigences  financieres  doivent-elles  cycler  devant  les 
exigences  de  la  pedagogie  et  de  1 'administration  p£dagogique.  .  .  . 

5.  L 'Education  au  Quebec  exige  surtout  une  politique  des  ensembles, 
une  vigoureuse  planif ication  hierarchisee  et  concerted,  dans  laquelle 

la  primaute  aille  aux  hommes  sur  les  choses,  aux  enfants  et  aux 
professeurs  sur  les  ba'timents  et  le  mobilier.  Economie  certes,  mais 
pas  au  prix  de  la  qualite*'  de  1  ' Education. 
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91.  Fournit  des  explications  supplementaires  sur  le  sens  et  la 
portee  des  indications  contenues  dans  la  circulaire  du  12  mars.  De  plus, 
elle  corrige  des  interpretations  variees  et  parfois,  trop  restr ictives , 
qu'on  avait  donnees  dans  plusieurs  milieux.  ... 

La  nouvelle  circulaire  annonce  1 'organisation  d’un  comite  d'^tude 
qui  permettra  de  poursuivre  les  recherches  n^cessaires  sur  1 'organisa¬ 
tion  des  dcoles  et  des  classes.  Ce  comitd"  consultatif  conjoint  sera 
compose'* de  la  meme  facon  que  celui  qui  a  prepare'*  la  nouvelle  circulaire. 
II  comptera  done  des  repre'sentants  des  adminis trateurs  et  des  educateurs. 
.  .  . Sa  mission  principale,  a  precis^*  le  premier  ministre  consistera  'a 
analyser  les  resultats  de  la  mise  en  application  des  normes  proposers 
et  a  aviser  les  autorite's  sur  les  autres  mesures  a  prendre  pour  obtenir 
une  meilleure  affectation  du  personnel  enseignant  et  des  locaux 
scolaires. 

II  s'agit  l'a  d'une  experience  sans  precedent  dans  notre  milieu, 
(experience)  au  cours  de  laquelle  les  groupes  d’educateurs  et  d'adminis- 
trateurs  seront  directement  appeles  a  collaborer  "a  la  solution  des 
probl'emes  extremement  complexes  que  souleve  1  ' amenagement  de  notre 
systeme  scolaire  sur  une  base  rationnelle  et  efficace. 

92.  En  somme,  pour  l'ann^e  scolaire  1963-1964,  il  faudrait  en 
arriver,  autant  que  possible,  a  ce  que,  dans  les  ecoles  secondaires 
comptant  suffisamment  d'eleves  et  ayant  au  moins  quatre  degrees  (8e>a 
lie),  le  nombre  de  membres  du  personnel  enseignant  soit  de  trois  par 
deux  classe  et  par  65  eleves. 

93.  En  recommandant  ces  nominations,  Son  Eminence  le  Cardinal  Leger 
fraye  la  vole  ^  une  plus  large  participation  du  la'icat  au  directorat 
de  ces  importantes  maisons  de  formation. 

On  se  rappellera  que  Son  Eminence  a,  le  printemps  dernier,  prSne 
une  plus  large  representation  du  la'icat  dans  1 'ensiegnement  secondaire 
et  sup^rieur:  le  precedent  auquel  nous  appl audissons  aujourd'hui 
s'inscrit  logiquement  dans  cette  ligne  de  pensee. 

Nous  est-il  permis  de  souhaiter  que  cette  initiative  de  Son 
Eminence  ait  des  imitateurs. 

94.  Considerant  le  nombre  restreint  de  religieuses  disponibles  pour 
ces  ecoles  primaires;  souhaitant,  d'autre  part,  conserver  au  moins  une 
partie  de  notre  apostolat  dans  les  ecoles  paroissiales,  nous  vous 
offrons,  pour  chacune  de  ces  deux  ecoles,  quatre  r el igieuses-institu- 
trices,  qui  accepteraient  volontiers — sous  une  direction  lai'que — de 
collaborer  en  tout  point  a  1  'oeuvre  educative  de  ces  institutions. 

95.  Le  gouvernement  actuel  se  pre*occupe  au  plus  haut  point  de  la 
revalorisation  de  la  carriere  prof essoral e,  il  l'a  d'ailleurs  manifeste* 

.  .  .une  telle  revalorisation  doit  s '.eff ectuer  sur  deux  plans: 

1.  D'abord  sur  le  plan  de  la  qualification  du  personnel  enseig¬ 
nant;  e'est  dans  cette  perspective  que  des  bourses  spe'ciales  ont  dte' 
creees  pour  faciliter  la  formation  universitaire  du  personnel  enseignant. 

2.  Elle  doit  aussi  s'effectuer  sur  le  plan  des  conditions  de 
travail  des  professeurs  en  particulier  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  traite- 
ments  appropri^s  a  la  fonction  enseignante.  .  .  .Des  1 'automne  dernier  de 
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nouvelles  echelles  de  salaire  ont  ete"  mises  en  vigeur  pour  les  profes- 
seurs  d'ecoles  normales  et  les  inspecteurs  d'ecoles.  .  .secteurs  qui 
rel'event  directement  de  1  1  administration  du  Ministere.  .  .  . Le  temps 
est  maintenant  venu  de  poursuivre  la  realisation  de  la  meme  politique 
en  ce  qui  concerne  les  instituteurs  au  service  des  commissions 
scolaires,  il  existe  des  disparites  considerables  presentement  d'une 
region  a  une  autre  dans  les  salaires  payes.  .  .voila  pourquoi  je  suis 
autorise'  par  le  conseil  des  ministres  'b  former  un  comite*  conjoint, 
C.I.C.,  F.C.S.C.P.Q.  et  minist'bre. 


.  X 

96.  Les  instituteurs  ont  droit  a  des  traitements  de  prof essionnel s: 
1 'enseignement  n'est  pas  un  quelconque  gagne-pain.  II  est  une  profes¬ 
sion  qui  exige  une  certaine  liberte*a  l'egard  des  soucis  quotidiens 
pour  que  1 'esprit  puisse  plus  facilement  s'adonner  a  des  ta'ches 
essentielles. 
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APPENDIX  B 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  PART  OF  THE  PARENT  COMMISSION 


(1)  We  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Education,  whose 
function  shall  be  to  promote  and  co-ordinate  educational  services 
at  all  levels,  including  the  private  and  public  sectors. 

(2)  We  recommend  the  creation  of  a  superior  Council  of  Education  whose 
function  shall  be  to  advise  the  Minister. 

(3)  We  recommend  that  the  Superior  Council  of  Education  act  as  a 
unified  body. 

(4)  We  recommend  that  a  Ministry  of  Education  be  established  by  merging 
the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Ministry  of  Youth. 

(5)  We  recommend  that  all  teaching  services  at  present  connected  with 
other  departments  or  ministries  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

(6)  We  recommend  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  attract  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  personnel  of  the 
very  highest  competence. 

(7)  We  recommend  that  there  be  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  an  Asso¬ 
ciate  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

(8)  We  recommend  that  the  Minister  be  required  to  proceed  by  means  of 
Regulations  in  dealing  with  the  following  matters:  (l)  programmes 
of  study,  examination  standards,  official  diplomas;  (2)  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  teaching  personnel. 

(9)  We  suggest  that  the  services  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  be  grouped 
in  three  divisions,  each  headed  by  a  Director  General:  The  Division 
of  Instruction,  The  Division  of  Administration,  the  Division  of 
Planning. 

(10)  We  suggest  that  the  Division  of  Instruction  include  the  following 
services: 

(a)  Curriculum  Service — 1.  Elementary  and  secondary  Roman  Catholic 
Education;  2.  Elementary  and  secondary  Protestant  education; 

3.  Teacher  education;  4.  Technical  and  specialized  education; 

5.  Adult  education;  6.  Educational  research. 

(b)  Supervisory  Service — 1.  Inspection  and  examinations,  Roman 
Catholic  education;  2.  Inspection  and  examinations,  Protestant 
education;  3.  Inspection  and  Examinations,  technical  and 
specialized  education;  4.  Inspection  and  examinations,  adult 
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education;  5.  Inspection  and  examinations,  children;  6.  Audio¬ 
visual  education;  7.  Physical  and  health  education;  8.  Education 
for  leisure;  9.  Guidance  and  psychological  services;  10.  School 
libraries . 

(c)  Teaching  Personnel  Service — 1.  Qualification  and  certification 
of  teaching  personnel  for  schools;  2.  Management  of  teaching 
personnel  in  government-operated  schools;  3.  In-service 
training,  teacher  status,  pension  funds,  etc. 

(11)  We  suggest  that  the  Division  of  Administration  include  the 

following  services: 

(a)  School  Commission  Service. 

(b)  Service  for  schools  under  the  Ministry. 

(c)  Higher  Education  service. 

(d)  Primary  and  Secondary  Private  Schools  Service. 

(e)  Adult  Education  Service. 

(f)  Educational  Finance  Service. 

(g)  School  Building  and  Pupil  Transportation  Service. 

(h)  Auxiliary  Services:  Management  of  administrative  personnel, 
legal  staff,  etc. 

(12)  We  suggest  that  the  Division  of  Planning  include  the  following 
services : 

(a)  Educational  Statistics  Service. 

(b)  Location  of  Institutions  Service. 

(c)  Information  service. 

(13)  We  suggest  that  as  quickly  as  possible  all  services  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  be  located  within  a  single 
building. 

(14)  We  recommend  that  the  higher  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  be  bi-lingual. 

(15)  We  suggest  a  complete  revision  of  all  laws  concerning  education. 

(16)  We  recommend  that  the  Superior  Council  of  Education  be  composed  of 
sixteen  members,  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council 
for  an  eight-year  term,  without  provision  for  re-appointment. 

(17)  We  recommend  that  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Superior  Council  of  Education  be  chosen  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council  from  among  the  sixteen  members  of  the  Council  and  that 
one  be  a  Roman  Catholic  and  the  other  a  Protestant. 

We  recommend  that  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Superior  Council  of  Education  be  appointed  for  a  five-year  term, 
which  may  not  be  renewed,  and  that  they  devote  at  least  half  of 
their  time  to  the  work  of  the  Council. 
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(19)  We  recommend  that  the  Deputy  Minister  and  the  Associate  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education  be  associate  members  of  the  Superior 
Council’  of  Education,  without  the  right  to  vote,  and  that  they 
place,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  any  information  and  such 
services  of  the  Ministry  as  the  Council  may  require. 

(20)  We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Committee  and  a 
Protestant  committee,  each  composed  of  from  nine  to  fifteen  members, 
to  make  regulations,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  council,  concerning  the  teaching  of  religion  and 
morals,  to  assure  the  religious  character  of  the  schools,  and  to 
offer  suggestions  to  the  Council  on  problems  which  may  arise 

when  teaching  certain  subjects. 

(21)  We  recommend  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee  be  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  of  the  religious  authorities,  of 
parents,  and  of  educators,  appointed  for  a  three-year  term  with 
one  reappointment  permissible;  that  the  representatives  of  the 
religious  authorities  be  named  by  the  assembled  Bishops  of  the 
Province,  and  the  others  by  the  'Superior  Council  of  Education 
after  consultation  with  the  assembled  Bishops  and  with  associa¬ 
tions  of  parents  and  educators. 

(22)  We  recommend  that  the  Protestant  Committee  be  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  of  parents, 
and  of  educators,  appointed  for  a  three-year  term,  with  one 
reappointment  permissible,  by  the  Council  after  consultation  with 
the  groups  concerned. 

(23)  We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Commission  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  of  a  Commission  for  Higher  education,  and  of 
a  Commission  for  Technical  and  Specialized  Education,  each  com¬ 
posed  of  from  nine  to  fifteen  members,  charged  with  making  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  Superior  Council  of  Education  with  regard  to  any 
question  concerning  their  areas  of  responsibility. 

(24)  We  recommend  that  the  members  of  the  Commissions  be  appointed  by 
the  Superior  Council  of  Education  for  a  three-year  term,  with  one 
reappointment  permissible,  after  consultation  with  the  groups 
concerned. 

(25)  We  recommend  that  the  Chairmen  of  each  of  the  two  Committees  and 

of  each  of  the  three  Commissions  be  members  of  the  Superior  Council 
of  Education  and  be  appointed  by  the  latter,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Committee  to  be  chosen  after  consultation  with  the 
assembled  Bishops. 

(26)  We  recommend  that  Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the 
Legislative  Council,  persons  not  resident  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  and  persons  more  than  seventy  years  of  age  shall  not  be 
appointed  or  remain  as  members  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Education 
or  of  its  Committees  and  Commissions. 
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(27)  We  recommend  that  the  Council  have  the  following  duties: 

(a)  To  give  its  judgment  on  all  questions  which  the  Minister  is 
obliged  to  submit  to  it,  namely:  teaching  programmes,  examina¬ 
tion  standards,  and  official  diplomas;  qualifying  standards 
for  teaching  personnel;  plans  for  locating  and  establishing 
educational  institutions; 

(b)  To  submit  to  the  Minister  any  advice  and  recommendation  it 
sees  fit  on  all  questions  which  can  affect  education  in  the 
Province; 

(c)  To  give  its  advice  on  questions  which  the  Minister  may  submit 
to  it; 

(d)  To  receive  and  study  petitions  and  suggestions  submitted  by 
the  public,  investigate  them,  and,  if  need  be,  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Minister; 

(e)  To  prepare,  for  submission  to  the  legislature,  an  annual 
report  on  the  state  and  the  needs  of  education  in  the  Province. 

(28)  We  recommend  that  the  Directors  General  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  attend  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Committees  and  Commissions 
of  the  Superior  Council  of  Education  in  order  to  ensure  the 
necessary  collaboration  between  these  Committees  and  Commissions 
and  the  Ministry. 

(29)  We  recommend  that  there  be  two  joint  Secretaries  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  Education  and  that  they  have  the  same  rank  and  the  same 
remuneration  as  the  three  Directors  General  of  the  Ministry. 

(30)  We  recommend  that  at  meetings  of  the  Council,  everyone  may  have 
the  right  to  speak  in  English  or  in  French,  and  that  each  member 
of  the  Council  be  able  to  follow  a  discussion  in  whichever  of 
these  languages  is  not  his  mother  tongue. 

(31)  We  recommend  that  the  Superior  Council  of  Education  meet  at  least 
once  a  month,  and  that  it  have  the  right  to  sit  in  Quebec,  in 
Montreal,  and  in  any  other  centres  of  the  Province. 

(32)  We  recommend  that  the  Committees  and  Commissions  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  Education  meet  at  least  four  times  annually,  and  that 
they  have  the  right  to  sit  in  any  centre  of  the  Province. 

(33)  We  recommend  that  the  Superior  Council  of  Education  have  a  budget 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Ministry,  as  well  as  its  own  secretariat 
and  an  adequate  personnel. 
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